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Human Rights in an 
Era of Terrorism 


Bill Schulz '71 


Executive Director, 


Amnesty International USA 


THINK ONE PERSON CAN CHANGE THE WORLD? 


what 13,000 people can do for Oberlin students 


Lightbulb for 


reading lamp: $.34 Average financial aid award for More than 21] years of 
student demonstrating need: $22,168 Wireless laptop: $1,200 mentoring students and 
developing student research 
Annual subscription to The Journal of Neuroscience: $2,175 potential: incalculable 


Issac ASIMOV said the precursor to most discoveries is not “Eureka!” but “Thats funny...” 


What does it cost to plant the seed of scientific discovery? We can’t know how far a student’s 
interest will take them, so Oberlin provides a rigorous academic foundation to support even 
the most unexpected inquiry. Annual gifts provide computers, journal subscriptions, and 
salaries and support for top-notch faculty and staff. Thanks to gifts like yours, Oberlin remains 


a laboratory for extraordinary discovery. 


Every gift can make a difference—including yours. 
a cand 


' ae THE 50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074 
a BERLIN Telephone: (440) 775-8550 
( ) Toll-free in the United States: (800) 693-3167 


FUND 


E-mail: oberlin.fund@oberlin.edu 


Make your gift online: www.oberlin.edu ‘Oberlinfund 
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10 Unburied Treasures 


Oberlin’s libraries are home to hundreds of rare books, recordings, religious artifacts, and 
works of art. The librarians responsible for maintaining the collections offer an exclusive 
glimpse at the treasures among their shelves. 


Ccover] 


14 Statutes of Liberty 


William Schulz ’71 builds a reasoned argument for balancing security and human rights in 
an age of terrorism. The executive director of Amnesty International USA since 1994, Schulz 
returned to campus in September to deliver a public lecture while being honored with the 
Alumni Association's Distinguished Achievement Award. / by Bill Schulz °71 


18 In Bloom 


Kim Parker's quest to reach beyond her music opened the doors to an unexpected career. 
The 1985 Conservatory graduate is now among the hottest new textile designers in New York. 
/ by Penne Derethik 


20 New Media, Old Media 
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. ees S Cory Arcangel ’00 once reprogrammed computers for the sheer enjoyment of teasing his 
Alumni Awards : friends. Today, as a pioneering video and chip music artist, his creations are turning heads 


for altogether different reasons. / by Janet Paskin '98 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Stamped by Magnificence 


AS WE APPROACH THE CONCLUSION of a remarkable 
semester, it is worth noting a December 3 review in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer by music critic Donald 
Rosenberg, who witnessed one of the most extraordi- 
nary events in Oberlin’s recent history. “Virtually 
everything about [the performance of Mahler's Fourth 
Symphony] was stamped by magnificence. The 
Oberlin students no doubt drew much inspiration 
from Mahler, but they also had a mesmerizer on the 
podium, Sir Simon Rattle, music director of the Berlin Philharmonic.” 

It is difficult to improve upon Rosenberg’s assessment of the Oberlin 
Chamber Orchestra's performance under the brilliant baton of Maestro Rattle. 
Aside from representing a tremendous achievement by our students and facul- 
ty, the evening was also emblematic of the great level of energy and enthusiasm 
that defines the Conservatory of Music. 

This year marks our 140th anniversary as the oldest, continuously operating 
conservatory of music in the country, and it is indeed worthy of celebration. 
Oberlin graduates have long populated the major orchestras and opera compa- 
nies of the world, but it is perhaps less known that we also generate many great 
teachers and advocates for music in our communities. A quick examination of 
leading conservatories, community music schools, public music programs, and 
artist management firms finds them replete with members of the Oberlin fam- 
ily. While it is true that a few artists, such as Itzhak Perlman, Midori, and Gil 
Shaham, did not have the benefit of attending Oberlin, their teacher did— 
alumnus John Long Severance, a founding trustee of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
In addition, Oberlin has powerful advocates of music within the fields of busi- 
ness, banking, education, medicine, law, and others, alumni who are proud 
graduates of one or both divisions of Oberlin College. 

I mention these accomplishments not simply to brandish our success, but to 
remind ourselves of the depth and scope of our contribution to the world, the 
historical importance of our values, and the responsibility we have in shaping 
the future. In my welcoming remarks to the entering class of students last fall, 
| quoted a section from the 1944 Oberlin Catalog entitled “The Study of Music 
in the ‘Time of War,” which says “...Oberlin is aware that sooner or later the war 
will end; that the peoples of the earth must start anew to build an enduring soci- 
ety of neighborly humanity; that in the new society, the arts, including music, 
will surely hold a significant role. To live worthily, and to lead effectively in the 
peace that will follow the war, this generation will need college and profession- 
al training more than any generation needed it before.” 

In looking toward our future, which is indeed exciting, challenging, and com- 
plex, we should remember the remarkable achievements and core values that 
have defined Oberlin. They will continue to underpin our journey as a unique 
and vital institution committed to continuing academic and musical excellence 
in the coming century, 

| thank all of you for your current and future support. It is an honor and priv- 
ilege to serve as dean of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


Davip H. STULL ‘S89 
Dean, Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters appear on OAM'’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e COVER MATERIAL 
| loved the cover of the Fall OAM (and the 
content too, of course). It occurred to me 
that it would make a fantastic poster. | would 
certainly purchase a couple. Great job, as 
always. 
Kelli Gilbert '87 
Evergreen, -Colo. 


Editor's note: Readers interested in purchasing a 
poster of the Fall 2004 cover should drop us a line. 
Cost will be determined by the quantity we order. 


e PRAISING THE OBIE VOTE 

On November 2, | was driving west on Interstate 
80, returning home to Oakland, California, 
after helping to “get out the vote” in Reno, 
Nevada. My friends and | were listening 
intently to NPR for news on swing states 
when suddenly a reporter in Cleveland men- 
tioned the immense lines and the dedication 
of Oberlin students waiting hours to vote. 
Just hearing “Oberlin” on the radio gave me 
hope and brought a smile to my face. My 
friends have never said anything to me, but | 
know they think my passion for voting is a lit- 
tle odd. I cry every time | see a documentary 
about the Freedom Riders or the fight for the 
19th Amendment, and | hold a voting party 
before every election to make sure friends 
and family know the measures and candi- 
dates. So it thrilled me to read in the Fall 
issue about the work of Oberlin students and 
alums who are continuing our grand tradi- 


getting out of bed at 10 a.m. 


tion of trying to make the world a better | 


place for everyone by increasing voter partic- 

ipation. To everyone, wherever they fall 
politically, I say keep up the good work! 

Katie McCall '96 

Oakland, Calif. 


| spent election day at First Church, the location 
where many students vote. I was there when 
the polls opened at 6:30 a.m. until the cast- 
ing of the last ballot at 10 p.m., serving as a 
poll challenger for the Democratic Party. 
There were often more than 300 people in 
line, and some of them had to wait five hours 
or more to vote. Most of these were Oberlin 
students, and they deserve the highest com- 
1y were determined to 


mendation. They 
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& & It thrilled me to read about the work of Oberlin students who 


are trying to make the world a better place by increasing voter participation. 9 5 


exercise their right to vote. Although they 
may have come as individuals, they became 
an improvised community as 
they waited. They 
played music, they 
talked, they played 
cards. They got to 
they 
hadn't known before. 


know people 
They shared informa- 

tion. People went out 
and bought food to share. 
One student I know who 
normally has a hard time 


was at the poll just after it 
opened at 6:30; she wasn't the 
only one. As saddened as [ am 
at the election outcome, | take heart from 
the commitment, savvy, and generosity of 
Oberlin students. 
Sandra Zagarell 
Longman Professor of English 


Much has been made by the pundits about how 
moral issues swayed the outcome of the 
November election. Nowhere could this be 
truer than in Oberlin, Ohio. Near poll closing 
time, | saw hundreds in line at our library and 
at First Church. Here were people with a 
deep sense of duty to our country. Here were 
people acting on their conviction, despite the 
inconvenience. Here were the selfless acts— 
hot drinks, food, music, lent umbrellas—of a 
committed citizenry. In the collective deci- 
sion to celebrate rather than complain, here 
was evidenced faith in each other and rever- 
ence for our democracy. God, | love our town. 
You have restored my faith. 
Daniel Gardner '89 
Chair, Oberlin City Council 


oe LIFETIME OF CITIZENSHIP 


The Fall issue told me that a distinguished 


Nigerian educator, Dr. Essien '55, a teacher 


and administrator at several American and 
African universities, had died. | came 
to Oberlin at the end of WWII large- 
ly because of its lack of fraternities 
and reputation for assistance to peo- 
ple of color. My first wife, and two 
of my children and their spouses, 
are also Oberlin grads, and my 
first academic job was as dean of 
men in 195]. Essien came to 
my office as one of 10 children 
of a Nigerian chief, a fresh- 
man needing a board job. | 
assigned him to pots and 
pans at a small house on 
campus, but the housemother came 
to me a short time later saying that he was too 
young (age 25), too immature, and finally say- 
ing, “You can send a Negro, but don't send 
me any Africans; find him another job.” | was 
not supported by the administration, so I got 
him another job, but the housemother’s 
entire kitchen and dining room staff resigned 
in protest of her actions. | was proud of them. 
About 10 years later, | was a professor at the 
University of Chicago, and by accident, | 
bumped into Dr. Timothy Essien, now a 
Harvard professor. He was no longer imma- 
ture. | never heard from him again, but I am 
delighted to read of his lifetime of contribu- 
tions to academia and to worldwide 
citizenship, and | am proud that his Oberlin 
colleagues stood by him when he was a 
freshman, black, and a foreigner. Then as 
now, Oberlin was sometimes far from per- 
fect, but it was making an effort and moving 
forward. Once, while walking away from a 
frustrating Oberlin faculty meeting, a philos- 
ophy professor friend, Paul Schmidt, said, 
“Gordon, | think that Oberlin is in its dying 
conservative stage.” | asked why, then, he was 
still here. He replied, “I think there is more 
hope here than anywhere else.” Keep the faith. 
Gordon Liddle '47 

Winchester, Ky. 
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Chris Jordan is as comfortable on the gridiron as he is in a Conservatory practice room 


by Matthew A. Kaplan '07 


typical day for senior Christopher Jordan 


| involves more stops than a politician 


Mon the campaign trail. 

A piano player since the age of 3, the 
aspiring concert pianist is also a 200- 
pound running back for the Yeoman foot- 
ball team. His friends and supporters 
come from all corners of the campus; 
Conservatory cohorts cheer his Saturday 
afternoon performances on Dill Field, just 
as his football teammates turn out for his 
recitals of romantic Russian masterpieces. 

“Chris is one of many Oberlin athletes 
who are also musicians, student senators, 
and scholars,” says Head Football Coach 
Jeff Ramsey. “Their desire to compete and 
experience college life off the gridiron is 
something Oberlin encourages.” 


* 
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Mornings for Jordan begin with a pri- 
vate piano lesson, followed by a class in 
music theory. After a quick lunch, he heads 
to the gym to review game film and prepare 
for the upcoming gridiron battle. Replacing 
Xs and Os with a grand Steinway, Jordan 
then practices for several hours before 
heading to the football field. After dinner, 
its time to study compositions, musical 
notes, and Spanish before heading to bed. 
“The time always works out,” he says. 


A native of Oceanside, California, 


Jordan was driven to play piano at an early 


age. Despite needing refinement in reading 
and technique, he set his sights high— 
determined, for example, to master 
Schubert’s Impromptu, Opus 90, No. 4, 
which became a four-month-long process. 


“Chris’ personality and his sheer love of 


playing affects audiences when he steps 
onstage,” says his longtime hometown piano 
teacher Arlene Antin. 

Oberlin’s Conservatory and the chance 
to study closely with world-renowned pianist 
Alvin Chow were the magnets that attract- 
ed Jordan to Ohio. “Chris is a very gifted 
musician and athlete who performs best 
when an audience is in front of him,” says 
Chow. “We're able to identify problem 
areas, find solutions, and work constantly 
to improve. 

It was this close relationship, says Jordan, 
that led to his stellar performance of 
Stravinsky's Firebird Suite during his junior 
recital last year. “The one-on-one attention 
with one of the best teachers around really 
helped,” he says. 

The Steinway and the gridiron are but 
a few of Jordan’s varied interests, which 
also include English literature, Japanese, 
time to 
teach an ExCo course on Salsa dancing. 


and Spanish. He’s even found 


“Chris brings energy and enthusiasm to 
everything he does, which I know will 
carry him far,” says Antin. ATS 
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The Deans Are In 


by Joellen Craft ‘05 


dozen students surround the conference 

table in Wilder 105, chatting and nib- 

bling on homemade pumpkin bread. 
Shozo Kawaguchi, the associate dean of 
community life, a new position created 
this year in the Office of the Dean of 
Students, declares the bread’s recipe a 
secret, promising to bring the chocolate 
chip mocha variety next week. 

The students are gathered for a new 
Kawaguchi-initiated program called Deans 
Are In. Each week a small sign placed in front 
of the deans’ office invites students inside 
to discuss campus concerns, special group 
interests, and the merits of aluminum over 
plastic wrap for keeping baked goods fresh. 

“Of course we have an open-door poli- 
cy, but we wanted to be more proactive,” 
says Kawaguchi. “We want students to get 
familiar with our office, to establish and 
develop positive working relations. We want 
to be more intentional. It’s great to chat, 
but we're trying to find out what's on stu- 
dents’ minds.” 

As associate dean of community life, 
Kawaguchi searches for ways to strength- 
en connections among people and groups 
on and off campus. In another program, 
Deans Out and About, he and his col- 
leagues drop in at campus locales such as 
Stevenson Dining Hall or Fairchild Co-op 
to eat lunch. 

Another pilot program, the Oberlin 
College Community Life Education Pro- 
ject, rounds up 10 faculty and staff mem- 
bers to interview a random group of first- 
year students three times over the course 
of the year. 

sy connecting students to at least one 
staff person during the year, the process 
serves to keep tabs on how well students 
are adjusting to the College and their level 
of participation in the community. 

“It's a project that’s being approached on 
micro and macro levels,” says Kawaguchi. 
Initial findings suggest that students who 
adjust well to college life are more likely to 


contribute to the community. ATS 
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Holistic Living 


by Katie Hubbard '05 


os hose of us committed to sustainability 
have a very important role to play over 
the next four years,” said environ- 
mentalist Belden Paulson '50, creator of a 
Wisconsin ecological village called the 
High Wind Association. 

Paulson received the Alumni Associa- 
tion's Distinguished Achievement Award in 
November, and during his visit addressed 
an Oberlin audience about his philosophy 
and work in sustainability issues. 

With his lecture falling just days after 
the November 2 election, he positioned 
his comments in the political moment, 
outlining his commitment to the environ- 
ment and his hope of inspiring students to 
“seek change.” 

With a degree in economics, Paulson left 
Oberlin in 1950 wanting to help “rebuild 
post-war Europe.” After biking across the 
Swiss Alps with some classmates, he ven- 
tured into Italy, where he volunteered with 
the World Council of Churches and later 


developed the Homeless /-uropean Land 


Belden Paulson '50 


Program to re-settle displaced Naples fam- 
ilies to rural Sardinia. 

In between, he earned a PhD in politi- 
cal science at the University of Chicago 


and joined the faculty of the University of 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee, where he taught 
for more than three decades. There, he 
combined his training in economics and 
political science with his real-world work 
in rural Brazil and in conducting Vietnam- 
era peace dialogues. Some considered him 
an early pioneer of interdisciplinary studies. 

Paulson pulled all these threads togeth- 
er in the 1970s to consider issues of sus- 
tainability. With an interest in alternative 
communities, he and his wife, Lisa Hills 
Paulson ‘50—who had wanted to go 
beyond the classroom and “do something 
practical—converted their 45-acre farm 
in Plymouth, Wis., into the High Winds 
Community, which since 1980 has grown 
into a 148-acre community whose 425 
families practice sustainable agriculture 
and organic farming, 

“It's a no-brainer,” he said during his 
Oberlin lecture. “We must continue to 
raise the question of how to break out of 


our paradigm box.” ATS 
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Hands-On Science 
Is a Hands-Down Hit 


by Betty Gabrielli 


hat do you get when you 
mix Jell-O, gumdrops, jelly- | 


beans, and licorice sticks? 

Why, a 3-D model of a cell, of 
course. That is, if you are a sixth- 
grader in Marcia Stewart's Life 
Science class at Langston Middle 
School. 

“Hands-on projects are always big 
hits with sixth graders,” says Stewart. 
Especially when they can be eaten, which 
the students did the next day. 

Oberlin Assistant Professor of Biology 
Marta Laskowski and senior Sam Merrett 
worked with Stewart last summer to devel- 
op new ways to strengthen the science 
curriculum at Langston. The result was a 
series of hands-on lab activities that make 
use of everyday materials, such as Jell-O 


and candy. Their work was supported by 


the Oberlin Partnership, an alliance 


formed in 2000 by the College and the 
City of Oberlin to collaborate on solutions 
to problems facing the city, including 
improving the schools. 

Merrett (above, at top), an environmental 
studies major, was considered an invalu- 


able aid in the project, sharing methods he 


Roger Mastroianni 


Guest Direction: Sir Simon Rattle, famed music director of the Berlin Philharmonic, led the 
Oberlin Chamber Orchestra in a performance of Mahler's Symphony No. 4 in December. 
“Virtually everything about this performance was stamped by magnificence,” wrote the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. Rattle's son is a student in the Conservatory. 
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developed last year while teaching high 
school students about energy issues. 
“That experience had a huge 
impact on my work for Langston,” 
he says. “It was challenging and 
fun to modify the lessons and 
techniques for a different sub- 
ject and for younger students. 
It’s exciting that the College and 
the schools can work together to 
expand the learning experiences 
for students at both institutions.” 
Not all of the experiments 
were edible. In the unit on energy, 
Stewart wanted to reinforce the con- 
cept that plants convert light energy 
into another form of energy that drives 
cellular reactions. “We had the kids mea- 
sure the amount of light absorbed by a 
solar panel to determine how it relates to 
the charge on a battery,” she says. “Before, 
the kids were limited to reading about 
the processes in their textbooks, so they 
really enjoy the labs. They're engaged and 
excited about this new approach, as are 
their parents.” 
The Laskowski-Stewart 
got its start last spring at a Langston open 


collaboration 


house. Stewart expressed her plans to beef 
up the life science units, and Laskowski 
agreed to help. 

“Marta is a wellspring of ideas, inspira- 
tion, and knowledge,” Stewart says. “I plan 
to bounce ideas off her regarding the other 
sixth grade science disciplines. | have labs 
and activities lined up for each of them.” 

Dennison Smith, president of the 
Oberlin Board of Education and professor 
of neuroscience at the College, is also 
enthusiastic about the College’s involve- 
ment in the schools. The science pilot pro- 
ject was funded by Oberlin’s Office of the 
President. 

“When the public schools and the 
College work together, they both profit 
from the experience,” Smith says. “Be- 
cause the school system is small, money is 
limited. The schools must educate a 
diverse student body, so it is sometimes 
difficult for them to do things that are 
truly distinctive. However, with input from 
College faculty members, interesting ini- 
tiatives like this have emerged.” ATS 
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Commending the Classics 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


ate Greenberg, professor emeritus of 


classics at Oberlin, had received let- 
ters of appreciation from former stu- 
dents before, but nothing like the note 
from an alumnus last summer announcing 
a $1.5 million gift to the College: the 
Nathan A. Greenberg Professorship. 
The gift allows for the first endowed 
chair specifically for the classics depart- 


ment, a curriculum that has been part of 


the College since its founding in 1833. “I 
was astonished by the gift,” Greenberg 
says, ‘and also very honored.” 

Jeff Witmer, acting dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, says certain financial 
gifts are designated for endowed chairs, 
which are awarded—along with modest 
stipends—to faculty members demon- 
strating intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ment. The New Oberlin Century campaign 
raised money for eight professorships; five 
have since been filled. 

The Greenberg professorship was award- 
ed to Thomas Van Nortwick, chair of the 
classics department. “I can only say that 
we hope to use the professorship to nurture 
in classics the deep commitment to learn- 
ing that Nate fostered and which the gift 
commemorates,’ he says. 

Throughout his 42 years at Oberlin, 


Thomas Van Nortwick and Nate Greenberg 


¥ 


What's Next? President Nancy Dye and the Department of Politics sponsored a post-election 
forum November 4, at which several speakers emphasized the need for the Democratic Party 
to change its political habits in the years between elections. Precincts that are heavily pop- 
ulated by Oberlin students reported a 90 percent lead by John Kerry over President Bush. 


Greenberg has taught each of the classics 
courses offered; it was during his tenure 
that classes like Myth and Hero in Greek Epic 
and Classical Drama in Translation became 
most popular. The two-time Fulbright win- 
ner served as a visiting Fellow at an Oxford 
college and as associate dean of arts and 
sciences at Oberlin. He has written articles 
on Greek philosophy and tragedy, Roman 
comedy, the history of scholarship, and a 
1990 book, The Poetic Theory of Philodemus. 
Acknowledged by his peers as a pioneer in 
the use of computers in his field, his 
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knowledge of quantitative analysis of liter- 
ature is said to have opened up countless 
possibilities for generations of scholars. 
Van Nortwick, who has been teaching 
at Oberlin since 1974, has published arti- 
cles on Greek and Latin literature, autobi- 
ographical essays, and three books, includ- 
ing Compromising Traditions: The Personal 
Voice in Classical Scholarship. In 1993, he 
was one of two professors nationwide to 
win the American Philological Associa- 
tion's Award for Excellence in Teaching. 


His future research centers on two possible 


book projects: the ideals of masculinity in 
Greek literature, and the unburied corpse 
in Greek epic and tragedy as a thematic 
focus for reflection on the meaning of life. 

“As I wrote to our generous donor, | 
felt \ ery fortunate to have had the opportu- 
nity to participate in the grand educational 
mission of Oberlin College,” says Greenberg. 

“It's clear from his letter that he fondly 
remembers all of his professors of classics,” 
he adds. “I was the eldest of the three and 
thus primus inter pares. The youngest was 
Thomas [Van Nortwick], also the object of 
my affection and respect. Now that he is 
the oldest of those ser ing in the depart- 
ment, it is wonderfully fitting that he would 
be named the first Nathan A. Greenberg 


Professor of Classics.” ATS 
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A Student Perspective 


by Katie Hubbard ‘05 


began teaching an ExCo class almost by 

accident. During the fall of my sopho- 

more year, | received an e-mail encour- 
aging creative writing majors to teach an 
ExCo on creative writing. Since the depart- 
ment is relatively small, there is a high 
demand for the 12-person workshops, and 
an ExCo would offer another opportu- 
nity—outside departmental restrictions— 
for people to study writing. | decided to 
take advantage of the offer and convinced 
my friend and classmate Kat Davis to 
teach a course with me. 

ExCo began at Oberlin in 1968 as a 
foray into alternative education. The tradi- 
tion carries on today, bringing together stu- 
dents, faculty members, and townspeople 
in a self-designed educational environ- 
ment. Anybody can teach an ExCo on any 
subject of their choosing, provided they 
“demonstrate expertise and enthusiasm.” 

To undergo the mental switch from stu- 
dent to teacher, Kat and I thought about 
our Own experiences in the classroom: 
what we had learned, how we had learned 
it, and what teaching techniques had been 
most valuable. It was an empowering exer- 
cise, one that helped us develop a syllabus 
for our own class. 

That September, during the ExCo 
sign-up fair, Kat and | waited excitedly for 
our future students to materialize. And 
they did. For a class ideally suited for 12 
students, 50 enrolled. 

Suddenly we were put in the unantici- 
pated position of having to reject students, 
so we came up with an application form. 
Many of our final candidates were select- 
ed for their sheer creativity or for their dar- 
ing answers to our questions. A female 
student composed a story about a young 
woman whose life spiraled out of control 
when she wasn’t admitted to the ExCo she 
most wanted, another student promised 
that despite rain, snow, thunder, or UFOs, 
our class would be his priority. Others 
chose to share their VETy personal reasons 
desire to write. Our 


behind their 


Seniors Katie Hubbard and Kat Davis 


impromptu application turned out to be an 
excellent way of getting to know our stu- 
dents even before our first class. 

Next, Kat and I had to face our own 
anxieties. We would be teaching published 
half of 


whom were older than we were. In the 


writing to a group of students 


end, however, age was a non-issue; our 
workshop was about learning and discus- 
sion, not about asserting knowledge or 
superiority. Part of what is so valuable 
about ExCos is that they challenge tradi- 
tional notions of who is qualified to teach 
whom, creating a wider spectrum in which 
learning can take place. 

Over the semester we developed a sense 
of which teaching and discussion tech- 
niques worked the best. We also learned 
that our individual strengths in the class- 
room complemented each other. | was 
more experienced in writing poetry, while 
Kat preferred writing fiction, so we taught 
both. As it turned out, the team teaching 
system worked well for other reasons, too. 
If one of us lost our train of thought, the 
other jumped in. If students had a hard 
time understanding something one of us 
tried to explain, the other would consider 
the concept from a different angle. We also 
had differing reactions to the students’ 
pieces, which illustrated the wide range of 
possibilities and aesthetics in creative work. 

This semester, as seniors, Kat and | are 
once again teaching the Creative Writing 
ExCo. The class is more cohesive this year, 
and we are learning that teachers have 
good days and bad days; we found our- 
selves at a loss recently while teaching 


Wallace Stevens’ poem Thirteen Ways of 


John Seyfried 


Around Tappan Square [mime een) Around Tappan Square Around Tappan Square Around Tappan Square Around Tappan Sq 


Looking at a Blackbird. For some reason, 
the students found the poem hard to 
access, and the more Kat and I tried to 
communicate our own excitement, the 
more confused they became. We taught 
the same poem much more successfully 
two years ago. But instead of giving up, 
Kat and | brainstormed new ways of talk- 
ing about the poem in case we ever have 
the opportunity to teach it again. 

The most exciting aspect of teaching, by 
far, is watching students suddenly grasp the 
material. Recently, a student turned in a 
free verse sonnet that was far better than 
any of his previous work. “You've had a 
breakthrough! How exciting!” I wrote on 
his paper. Kat and I read that poem to 
each other over and over, thrilled that we 
had somehow been part of his development 
as a writer. ATS 


LOVE A 
PARADE? 


Should pur- a aX wy 

le monsters * 4 a" 
em tomatoes er «\\ 
with eight legs A e 
walk down the ; 
street like every- 
one else? If so, orga- 
nizers of Oberlin’s Big Parade and 
Festival are looking for you! 

The 2005 festival, scheduled for 
Saturday, April 30, continues a three- 
year tradition of celebrating Oberlin’s 
town/gown relationship. A_ parade, 
music, and artistic performances by 
Kendal-at-Oberlin residents, the 
MAD (Music, Art, Drama) Factory, 
Oberlin schools, and other College 
and community groups serve as a 
great way to show off Oberlin pride 
in a family-friendly way, 

Alumni with artistic abilities are 
invited to host a workshop or lecture 
on building floats, masks, art cars, and 
other parade-worthy objects. For 
information, contact senior Allison 
Shauger at Ashauger@oberlin.edu. 
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Tuscany and Umbria june 12-19, 2005 


Escorted by Erik Inglis ‘89, Associate Professor of Art History 


Journey through the enchanting hill towns 
of Italy, visiting art centers and the bucolic 
countryside of Tuscany and Umbria to exam- 
ine the artistic and architectural riches of 
Italy's most charmed regions. During this 
spectacular June sojourn, where the coming 
of summer brings a bounty of fresh culinary 
delights, we will feast on the freshest Italian 


cuisines in enchanting rustic restaurants and 
private homes sprinkled across the countryside. We will spend our 
days admiring the spectacular creations of Piero della Francesca, 
Giotto, Duccio, Botticelli, Raphael, da Vinci, and other Renaissance 
artists whose genius continues to influence art today. We will view 
exemplary public collections of Italian masterpieces, including the 
incomparable Uffizi Gallery, where special reservations allow us 
immediate entry, and the Museo Civico in Sansepolcro, housing the 


Danube/Hastern EUrope october 20-November 1, 2005 


Escorted by Annemarie Sammartino, Assistant Professor of History 


Join our river cruise on the Danube Princess with Oberlin faculty 
escort Annemarie Sammartino, assistant professor of Central Euro- 
pean history. Highlighted cities will include Duernstein, Budapest, 
Estergom, Vienna, Melk, and Prague, among others, with an optional 


extension to Berlin. Brochure available. 
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famous Resurrection by Piero della Francesca. We will also discover 
lesser-known masterpieces, such as the haunting Madonna del Parto 
in Monterchi. The itinerary is enhanced by exclusive arrangements, 
including a private tour with a master restorer of the restoration labo- 
ratories of Florence’s cathedral, as well as a private wine tasting in a 
home near Siena, and a farewell luncheon of local dishes in a 
gorgeous private Tuscan villa. For your convenience and comfort, the 
program is based throughout in the four-star Villa Marsili, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Tuscan town of Cortona, rich in history, art, 
and culture. Educational leadership for our custom-designed itinerary 
will be by Oberlin’s own Erik Inglis ‘89, associate professor of art his- 
tory, as well as expert local guides who specialize in Italian art, culture, 
and history. We hope that you will join Oberlin alumni and friends to 
discover Tuscany and Umbria’s cultural treasures, fascinating people, 
and stunning landscapes. Optional extension to Venice. Buon viaggio! 
Brochure available. 


Upcoming Tours: LONDON TuHeaTeR Tour June 2005 (Contact 
David. Walker@Oberlin.edu) ¢ PorruGat: Europe's HippDEN GEM 
December 2005-January 2006 ¢ Costa RICA AND THE MONTEVERDE 


CiouD Forest January 2006 


Oberlin College Travel Program Mission Statement: 
To provide exci 


together by Oberlin Colleg 
tural and intellectual horizons while n 


For more information about any of our tours, please contact the 
Oberlin College Alumni Association at 440.775.8692; e-mail: 
Alumni. Office @ oberlin.edu; or visit our web site at www.oberlin.edu/ 


alumni/events/alumniTours. html. 


ting combinations of discovery, adventure, and educationally oriented travel opportunities for a community drawn 
e. Trips are designed for those who have the College in common and who are eager to broaden their cul- 
urturing lifelong relationships with and among current and future alumni. 


EXPLORING THE REMARKABLE WORKPLACES 
OF THE OBERLIN COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


hile it’s no secret that a college’s library system is an integral part of aca- 


demic life, few individuals have a genuine appreciation of the treasures 


among their shelves. Those at Oberlin who do—the librarians responsible 
for building and maintaining the collections—admit to an occasional sense of awe over 
the possessions within their care. 

Oberlin’s four libraries are home to more than 2.2 million items. There are the req- 
uisite books and periodicals of course, but also musical scores, sound recordings, videos, 
newspapers, materials on microfilm and microfiche, and unexpected objects such as 
paintings, sculptures, religious artifacts...even a set of slave shackles. 

“Modern academic libraries put a great deal of emphasis on electronic resources,” 
says Director of Libraries Ray English. “Oberlin’s library provides networked access to 
databases, electronic journals, and an extensive electronic reserve system—all heavily 


used by students and faculty. But what distinguishes our library are its extraordinarily 


rich collections of physical materials that have been built over many decades.” 


UNBURIED TREASURES 


Photos by Sandy Rochowicz 


TREASURES OF 
THE SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


By Ed Vermue, Head of Special Collections and Preservation 


The Main Library in the Mudd Center serves as the campus’ cen- 
tral library; it is also the chief location for materials in the social sci- 
ences, humanities, and mathematics and computer sciences. While 
the librarys general collections are exceptional in many respects— 
including remarkable holdings of 19th-century periodicals—the 
real treasures lie on the top floor. 


beautifully illuminated, 15th-century manuscript 
book of hours...a letter press book printed during the 
Protestant Reformation...a first edition of a Dickens’ 


novel issued in parts...the original draft of the Philadelphia Anti- 
Slavery Declaration of 1833, handwritten by abolitionist William 
Lloyd Garrison...all provide tangible links to the past which 
make history and culture come alive for Oberlin students. 
Oberlin’s rich special collections have been developed 
throughout the College’s 150-year history, some from purchases, 
but most through the generous gifts of friends. Among our earli- 
est acquisitions are 2,000 volumes donated by British abolition- 
ists during a fundraising trip to Eneland by William Dawes and 
John Keep in 1840, a journey that rescued the College from 
financial distress. Much of Oberlin’s well-known anti-slavery col- 
lection came in response to an alumni fundraising appeal in the 


late 19th century, when donors were offered pieces of Charles 


Finneys revival tent as a premium for their contributions. Faculty, 
alumni, staff, and trustees have all given generously to the col- 
lections over the years. 

In addition to Oberliniana, our collections are particularly 
strong in early printed books and manuscripts, as well as fine 
press books, author collections, and 20th-century propaganda 
pamphlets. Our Spanish drama collection is known internation- 
ally, as is our Violin Society of America/H.K. Goodkind Collec- 
tion: 2,500 books, journals, and ephemera about the making and 
playing of stringed instruments. The Congregationalist roots of 
the College have led to our strong holdings in religious works, 
particularly those with a social dimension such as holiness, tem- 
perance, and missionary service. 

The library purchases new materials for Special Collections 
whenever possible, especially items that add to our existing col- 
lections or meet specific teaching needs. We are especially proud 
of our newly acquired archive of Seal Press. an independent 
women’s press involved in second-wave feminism issues, which 
we obtained with the assistance of the Friends of the Library. 

We encourage the use of our materials for classes and student 
research projects, and because many of our items are so unique, we 
receive a steady stream of requests for information from around 
the world. 

As the Internet changes the way information is sought and 
libraries conceived, demand for access to historical material in phy- 
sical collections is surging. Our web pages, online exhibits, and digi- 


tal materials help showcase our collections to a worldwide audience. 
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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS SCIENCE LIBRARY 


From top left: Oberlin Evangelist; first edition 
of Jane Eyre; slave shackle; William Morris’ 
Kelmscott Press; “California” type case, 20th- 
century pop culture literature; 1860 Oberlin 
correspondence; Japanese artist book 


TREASURES OF 
THE NATURAL WORLD 


By Alison Ricker, Science Librarian 


With the opening of the Science Center in 2001, selected materials 
from the Main Library were moved into the new Science Library. 


The 13,000-square-foot facility has space for 87,000 volumes—or 
17 years of growth. With holdings in the natural sciences—astrono- 


my, physics, chemistry, biochemistry, geology, biology, neuroscience, 
and biopsychology—the library attracts mostly science majors, 


although more students of all majors are discovering its assets. 


ursuing science is endlessly fascinating, even with 
the tedium of repetitive lab procedures or less-than- 


optimum fieldwork conditions. Each volume in the 
Science Library represents persistence, dedication, intuition, and 
initiative—as well as an abiding curiosity that sparks invention. 

Every shipment of new books is a treat, heralding new 
advances in astronomy, physics, biology, chemistry, or neuro- 
science. At least one new volume in each shipment brings me to 
a full stop, as | peruse its table of contents or scan the introduc- 
tion. Even if I just partially understand the terminology, | appre- 
ciate the process of investigation and carefully crafted summary. 

Science journals, which are the lifeblood of the library's col- 
lection, offer specialized, peer-rey iewed reports of original 
research. The parade of new issues—50 in a single week alone— 
many thick and heavy with glossy photos, others sporting com- 
puter aided designs or whimsical images of interacting mole- 
cules—cry out to be read, or at least thumbed through. 

But not all of the journals are heavy scientific reading; a good 


number reach out to the general public, presenting Important 


Although professional journals are the lifeblood 
of the science collection, books and illustrations 
like these are used by students of all majors. 


findings to inform policy makers and voters. The faces of Senator 
Kerry and President Bush grace the October 2004 cover of 
Geotimes, with the banner “The Race for the White House: 
Energy Policy, the Environment and More.” In the same month, 
Environment offers a special report on environmental influences 
on human health, discussing the role of polluted water as a route 
for disease-causing chemicals, bacteria, and viruses. 

Holothurians of startling hues enliven the cover of Conservation 
Biology (sea cucumbers are overtished to the brink of local extine- 
tion in the Indo-Pacific Ocean, harvested as a delicacy in the 
Chinese diet). An incredible representation of the brain, with 
streams of neon colors overlapping in a progression of purple, blue, 
orange, green, yellow, and pink, draws attention to Nature 
Medicine. Vhe lovely Sialia currucoides (Mountain bluebird) perch- 
es on the tip of a pine bough on the cover of Frontiers in Ecology 
and the Environment. Its habitat has become fragmented through- 
out western North America due to intensive logging and grazing. 

Finally, what does Science News offer this week? The lesser 
hedgehog tenrec, cute as a rat in an elongated pincushion body, 
is the latest genome celebrity to be added to the list of “genome 
sequencing targets. 

It is gratifying to see non-science students using the library's 
resources. Art students show up looking for specific illustrations: 
a colored photograph of a human heart, line drawings of mammal 
skeletal systems, close-up images of wood bark, or aerial photo- 
graphs of river systems. Middle-school students earnestly scour 
the stacks for pictures of Earth from space, bridges destroyed by 
earthquakes, butterflies emerging from cocoons, or Saturn’s rings 

all suitable for glossy prints in a science fair display. It is hard 
to compete with an image search on Google, and I relish the 


chance to get these younger students into the book collection. 
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Illumination, page from original King James Bible of 1611 


TREASURES OF 
THE VISUAL ARTS 
By Barbara Prior, Art Librarian 


The Clarence Ward Art Library, tucked on the top floor of the Allen 
Art Building, houses more than 81,000 books, exhibition catalogs, 
bound periodicals, and a large vertical file collection. Its holdings 
cover all of the visual arts fields: architecture, painting, sculpture, 
drawing, prints, photography, and the decorative arts, as well as 
related materials in anthropology, archaeology, landscape architec- 
ture, and urban planning. The collection spans all periods, from pre- 
historic through modern, and all nationalities, with a special empha- 
sis on Western European, Chinese, Japanese, and American art. 

very March a life-sized photograph of Clarence 
Ward, a beloved professor and director of the art museum 
from 1917 to 1949, appears in the Art Library. Oberlin’s 


reputation in the visual arts began with Ward—the unofficial 
“Father of the Visual Arts’—who founded the art library and laid 
the groundwork for today’s dynamic art program. His library attract- 
ed another Oberlin luminary, librarian Ellen Johnson '33, who 
strengthened the museum’s 20th-century collection, started the 
Art Rental program, and inspired generations of Oberlin students. 

The library's collection of artists’ books—part art object and 
part book—blend together the love of art and books that was 
shared by Ward and Johnson. The following artists’ books are par- 
ticularly noteworthy (see photo, clockwise from top):* 

|. Crazy Quilt is covered with excerpts from letters and jour- 
nals written in the late 19th century by women confined to men- 
tal institutions, suggesting that only a crazy world would lock 
away such thoughtful, articulate women. 


2. Inspired by the lofty towers of medieval Italian walled cities, 


“| SPECIAL COLLECTIONS | 
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Part book, part work of art, these artists’ books 
reflect the loves of the Art Library's early 
directors. 


Five Luminous Towers explores the tower form while presenting 
an engineering challenge: a book that can be read in the dark. The 
result is beautiful: light originating within the book illuminates 
translucent text, while five lighted towers surprise viewers. 

3. The late 19th-century clothes for Paper Doll are covered 
with text recycled from Eugenics, a manual for better living pub- 
lished in 1910. The outer garments bear instructions for the pub- 
lic sphere; the advice becomes increasingly intimate until the 
doll is bare except for the words marking her body. 

4. Get Me the President is printed on real U.S. currency and 
brings the musty green men to life when they learn that George 
Washington has been abducted by “The Crooks!” Conversations 
between the founding fathers are meticulously letter-pressed, 
while threatening notes from “The Crooks” use cut-and-pasted 
letters from various bills. 

5. Book and collage artist Carol Rosen created Holocaust: A 
Series of Artists’ Books after a visit to Yad Vashem Memorial Park 
in Israel. Each page of text has an associated print collaged from 
archival photographs, ‘TV, and other imagery. The volumes are 
loose folios printed on a translucent, almost skin-like, parchment 
that appears worn, heightening the intimacy for the viewer. 

6. Two metal cases of hand-rolled cigarettes from China make up 
The Red Book. On each cigarette, words are typed; together the 
cigarettes compose a message. The Red Book, part of a larger instal- 
lation about marketing U.S. tobacco in China, is particularly power- 
ful since the artist's father died in China of a tobacco-related illness. 

7. This square, wooden box holds nine. neatly arranged resin 
blocks, the contents of which are identified on the lids: a tiny jar 
of paint, ball bearings, a small toy robot, an old photograph, a gui- 
tar pick. The blocks invite viewers to stack or rotate them in the 
light, although the mementos within are inaccessible. A poignant 


contrast of play and loss, the boxes evoke a sense of passing time. 
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CONSERVATORY LIBRARY 


Oberlin’s collection of recordings and scores includes Stravinsky's manuscript of Threni (bottom right), 
a page from a medieval antiphonal (bottom), and sheet music from Tin Pan Alle) left). 


TREASURES OF 
THE MUSICAL WORLD 


By Deborah Campana, Conservatory Librarian 


The Conservatory Library was established in 1865—nearly a cen- 
tury before its move to the Conservatory’s current facility, It has 
since undergone two transformations: a new wing in 1998 and an 
expansion/renovation in 2000. With its collection of 63,000 sound 
recordings, 104,000 musical scores, 53,000 books, and 210 period- 
ical titles—the library is among the largest academic music libraries 
in the United States. 


usic library...the name itself suggests an oxy- 
moron. Libraries are traditionally considered temples 


of silence, so it seems they would not celebrate sound. 
Yet sound, or more specifically, music, is the focus of the Conser- 
vatory Library, and it is found here in all shapes and substance. 


The library's collection includes a substantial foundation of 


Western art music from all historical periods, complete editions 


of the works of major composers, and an ever-increasing number 


of volumes about women musicians and American, ethnic, con- 
folk, and popular music. Ultimately, the 


temporary, jazz, 
Conservatory Library's collection is assembled to support the 
curricula of the Conservatory, as well as the performing and 
research needs of faculty members and students. 

The study of music requires the exploration of multiple 
media, and the Conservatory Library supports this endeavor. 
Performing musicians, for example, listen to multiple renderings 
of a work before formulating their own interpretations. 
Conductors observe various performances of a work but contin- 
ue to study scores to gain a personal understanding of orchestra- 


tion, melodic design, rhythmic patterns, and phrasing. 


Music educators must keep abreast of trends in schools 
and colleges, and thus depend on journals and magazines. 
Music historians do not rely on a single manifestation of the 
printed score for their study, but require multiple editions of a 
work—performing editions, scholarly editions, or facsimiles— 
to compare publication patterns or varying approaches to 
a work. 

To sustain these needs, the Conservatory Library collects 
books, musical scores, and journals and periodicals, vet also 
another format unique to the library system: sound recordings. 
Although we still maintain collections of albums and video- 
tapes, CDs and DVDs are the preferred formats today. 
Turntables and tape recorders are available in the library along- 
side CD and DVD players. 

More recent additions to our audio landscape have developed 
in the digital world; students can use electronic reserve (ERes) 
for their required listening assignments, and we now subscribe to 
a digital sound streaming service, the Naxos Music Library, 
which enables the whole college community to listen to music 
delivered via the campus network. 

Important Conservatory Library materials also reside in the 
Department of Special Collections. In addition to the Violin 
Society of America/H.K. Goodkind Collection mentioned earlier, 
notable holdings include a holograph score of Igor Stravinsky's 
Threni (Lamentations of Jeremiah), given by the composer in 1964 
during an Oberlin residency, and the C.W. Best Collection of 
Autographs, donated by an 1890 alumnus of the Conservatory, 
which contains letters and photographs of composers such as 


Franz Liszt, Claude Debussy, and Hector Berlioz. @ 


“For information on the artists, and details about the artwork 


depicted, visit www.oberlin.edu/alummag 
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STATUTES @/ LIBERTY 


Striking a balance between security and freedom requires alliances at home and abroad 


Bill Schulz ’71, the 10-year executive director of Amnesty International 


USA, returned to Oberlin in September to be honored with the Alumni 


Association’s Distinguished Achievement Award. While on campus, he 


met with students and delivered a public talk drawn from his book Tainted 


Legacy: 9/11 and the Ruin of Human Rights. These are his remarks: 


hen | was a sophomore in high school, | became 
acquainted with a religious movement that called itself 
Moral Rearmament. | didn’t know a lot about the organ- 
ization—tfor example, that its founder, Frank Buchman, 
had notoriously said in a 1936 interview, “I thank heaven for a man 
like Adolf Hitler, who built a front line of defense against the 


anti-Christ of Communism.” | only knew it as a group of people | 


who seemed to share a strong commitment to a clear set of values. 

Moral Rearmament preached absolute moral standards. An 
adherent was to practice the four virtues and to practice them 
uncompromisingly: absolute honesty, absolute purity, absolute 
unselfishness, and absolute love. For a 14-year-old whose great 
hero, John F. Kennedy, had been killed the year before and who 
was struggling with emerging issues of identity and sexuality, 
ethics, and religion, this formula seemed eminently sensible. I 
would become a practitioner of Moral Rearmament. And for a 
few weeks I did. 

For those few weeks, I tried never to lie to my parents or 
teachers. I tried to vanquish every impure thought from my head. 
| tried to be generous to a fault. And I tried to adopt an attitude 
of beatific love toward all of God's creatures. But gradually it 


began to dawn on me that two or more of these absolute princi- | 


ples might occasionally be in conflict with one another. Absolute 
honesty, in particular, seemed perpetually at odds with the other 
virtues. A much beloved elderly relative of mine was notorious 
for her bad breath. When she was plagued by this condition and 
wanted me to give her a kiss, ought I do the loving and unselfish 
thing and simply pucker up and forget it? Or should I do the hon- 


I 4 


est thing and tell her to get her teeth fixed or at least indulge in 
a swash of Listerine? 

Those impure thoughts were a problem too. How honest was 
I to think that I could ever banish them entirely? But if I took the 
path of absolute honesty and just accepted them as a natural part 
of my adolescent condition, | would be condemned to violate the 
injunction against lustfulness. Pretty soon the appeal of Moral 
Rearmament began to fade. | persuaded myself that its ideas, 
noble as they might be, were philosophically bankrupt and that 
| would need to abandon them for the sake of intellectual 
consistency. 

At a relatively early age, therefore, | learned the hard truth 
that a set of injunctions that are to be enforced in equal measure 
are bound to get in each other's way. If all ten of the Ten 
Commandments are to be practiced at all times and with equal 
fervor, for example, what am I to do if my father or mother com- 
mands me to kill or to steal? How may I pay them the honor one 
commandment requires if I disobey their instructions to break 
another? 

This insight about the limits of absolutes is an important one 
for human rights because the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (UDHR), the premier articulation of the fundamental 
rights that any human being may claim, contains more than 40 
of them. What happens when one of those 40 comes in conflict 
with another? Article 3 of the Universal Declaration provides 
that “everyone has the right to security of person.” Being safe 
from terrorism is not just a nice idea; it is our right as human 
beings, every bit as important a right as any other. Indeed, some 
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might argue it is our most important right, 
since if we are dead, we can hardly claim 
any of the others. 

The U.S. government has contended that 


in some cases the release at a public trial of 


sensitive intelligence information about ter- 
rorism might jeopardize the public's safety. 
If the government's claims are true, how do 
we reconcile the “security right” of Article 3 
with the “liberty right” of Article 10, which 
insists that those charged with crimes must 
receive a “public hearing?” 

Fortunately the Universal Declaration 
offers some guidance in deciding priorities 
among competing rights. Article 29 declares 
that rights may be limited to secure “public 
order and the general welfare in a demo- 
cratic society,” to protect us against, say, 
terrorism. This is the international equiva- 
lent of U.S. Supreme Court Justice Arthur 
Goldberg’s famous remark that, for all 
its guarantees of freedom, “The U.S. 
Constitution is not a suicide pact.” 


The critical question then becomes: “How many limitations 
are necessary?” If we accept the U.S. government's position, the 
answer is “Many.” If we accept the opinion of many human rights 
analysts, the answer is “Few.” But the government has not 
stopped to consider the full implications of the compromise of 
human rights, not least for the success of the war on terror. And 
the human rights community has not provided an adequate strat- 


We must ask ourselves this: 


Are we safer for having 
mistreated thousands of 


Muslim residents, or is 


alienating people who had 


previously looked upon 
the U.S. with admiration 
and respect—those who 
had wanted to emulate 
our traditions and learn 
the English language— 
a surefire way to make the 


world more dangerous? 


egy for fighting terrorism while still main- 
taining optimal respect for human rights. 

A few days after September 11, 2001, the 
FBI arrested a man named Cheik Melainine 
ould Belai, the 20-year old son of a 
Mauritanian diplomat. Ould Belai’s English 
was limited, and the officials provided no 
translator. For more than a month he was 
shuttled between detention centers from 
Kentucky to Louisiana, often without access 
to a lawyer or his family. Then, 40 days after 
he was apprehended, ould Belai was 
released. He had never been told why he 
had been detained, and within a short time 
he was deported. Before he left, however, 
ould Belai had one last thing to say; “I used 
to like the United States,” he observed. 
“Now I don't understand it. I was going to 
learn English but now I don’t want to ever 
speak it again.” 

Cheik Melainine ould Belai is typical of 
the 1,200 foreign nationals, virtually all of 
them Muslim, who were taken into custody 


in the weeks following 9/11 and the thousands of others who 
have been interrogated and detained since then. We must ask 
ourselves this: Are we safer for having mistreated thousands of 
Muslim residents, or is alienating people who had previously 
looked upon the U.S. with admiration and respect—those who 
had wanted to emulate our traditions and learn the English lan- 
guage—a surefire way to make the world more dangerous?” 


William F. Schulz ’71, an expert on civil rights and human rights records worldwide, has 
served as executive director of Amnesty International USA since 1994. 

He has traveled extensively on investigative missions, including a 1997 mission to Liberia 
to investigate atrocities committed during that country’s civil war. Two years later, he flew to 
Northern Ireland, urging human-rights protections be incorporated into the peace process. 
This past September, he traveled to another crucible of violent social change, Darfur, in 
Southern Sudan, where Amnesty delegates spent considerable time in the refugee camps lis- 
tening to horror stories from victims of the genocide. 

An ordained Unitarian Universalist minister, Schulz served as president of the Unitarian 
Universalist Association of Congregations for eight years. Throughout his 27-year career, he 
has spoken out in opposition to the death penalty; supported women’s rights, gay and lesbian 
rights, and racial justice; organized demonstrations; and written extensiy ely on behalf of all 
four causes, including the 2003 book: Tainted Legacy: 9/11 and the Ruin of Human Rights. 

On his return visit to campus in September, Schulz was presented with the Alumni 
Association's Distinguished Achievement Award. Presenter and fellow classmate Wendel] 
tussell 71 praised Schulz’s career as “representing the best of Oberlin’s values of interna- 
tionalism, social justice, and the advancement of human rights.” 

Schulz lives in New York with his wife, the Rev. Beth Graham. He has two grown children. 


WebExtra: Visit www.oberlin.edu/oam to read an interview with Bill Schulz. 
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While growing up in Pittsburgh in the 
early 1960s, | was afraid of just two things: 
nuclear war and ‘Tony Santaguido. | was 
afraid of nuclear war because my parents 
had assured me that, should war come, 
Pittsburgh's steel mills would be among the 
first targets the Russians bombed. When I 
learned in school, however, that | would be 
safe from radiation if | were to “duck and 
cover” under my wooden desk, | immediate- 
ly relegated nuclear war to a much less 
prominent place in my litany of worries. 

That left Tony Santaguido, the neighbor- 
hood bully. One time Tony caught me with a 
left hook to the jaw that persuaded me on 
the spot to go into the ministry. 

The most obvious way to have dealt with 
Tony, | suppose, would have been to bloody 
his nose right back. If | had been one to fight with anything other 
than words, | probably would have taken that approach. But | 
was not confident of my skills as a pugilist, and | knew Tony had 
a large family. | suspected that if by some miracle | managed to 
prevail, his brothers or cousins would have sought me out to 
exact their revenge; | would have been living in a world of per- 
petual fear that might have made the alternative of nuclear war 
seem welcome. 

So I settled on a different tack. I made sure to surround 
myself with as large a group of friends as possible whenever | 
sensed that Tony was on the prowl. I decided to strike up an 
acquaintance with one or two of Tony's own gang who weren't as 
ill-disposed toward me as he was. | wanted them to prevail upon 
him to leave me alone. 

After a time and somewhat to my surprise, these dual tactics 
began to work. Tony still glared at me when we crossed paths, but 
as long as | had allies with me, he left me alone. Once or twice 
when | did encounter him by myself, it was obvious that his fury 
against me had ebbed. | never knew what exactly had changed 
the dynamics within Tony’s gang, but I figure now that it had 
something to do with Casey Stengel’s famous observation that 
“the secret of a great [baseball] manager is to keep the two guys 
who hate your guts away from the three guys who are undecided.” 

| also figure that this little parable has a thing or two to teach 
us about fighting terrorism. On the face of it, the best course 
would have been for me to beat ‘Tony senseless. Sometimes you 
just have to stand up to bullies. But, as French diplomat Charles 
Maurice de Talleyrand observed, you can do anything with a bay- 
onet except sit on it. If | had taken the martial course and 
stopped there, not bothering to nurture my own alliance with 
others or find ways to reach out to the more persuadable seg- 
ments of ‘Tony's retinue (the three guys who were undecided), | 
might have been in for a long, nasty battle with either a resurgent 
Tony or his proxies. 

The United States government has gotten the bayonet work 
down mighty well in the war on terror—witness our swift military 
victory in Iraq—but it keeps trying to sit on the tip—witness our 
utterly inept handling of the war's aftermath. The war on terror 


If human rights have 


anything to teach us about 


combating terrorism, 
it is this: that we should 
guard well that which 
we cherish, but remember 
that a generous heart 
is what makes what we 


cherish worth guarding. 


will ultimately not be won on the battlefield; 
it will be won by encouraging allies around 
the world to stand with us in the struggle 
and by encouraging moderates in the 
Muslim and Arab communities around the 
world to reject the terrorist ethic. 

Contrary to ill-informed, right-wing opin- 
ion in the United States, the vast majority of 
Muslims did not applaud when the planes 
hit their targets on 9/11. But the vast major- 
ity of Muslims are keenly acquainted with 
poverty and corruption. One in five Arabs 
lives on less than $2 a day. Arab unemploy- 
ment averages around 60 percent for males 
under the age of 25. Moreover, responsibili- 
ty for the lack of Arab development lies 
squarely at the feet of Arab governments. It 
is the absence of democracy, lack of good 
governance, denial of human rights, and lowly status of women 
(with its attendant waste of human resources) that account for 
the backwardness of these societies. Arab countries. score 
abysmally low on Transparency International's Corruption 
Perception Index. As Prince Bindar, the Saudi Ambassador to the 
United States put it dismissively, “If you tell me that in building 
this whole country we misused or got corrupted with $50 billion, 
I'll tell you, ‘Yes, so what? We did not invent corruption.” 

Unemployment, economic stagnation, and widespread looting 
of the public treasury would be difficult enough for Muslim pop- 
ulations to bear even if they had access to mechanisms through 
which to regularly replace regimes or voice dissent. But of the 57 
member states of the Organization of the Islamic Conference, 
only Bangladesh and ‘Turkey have sustained democracy over an 
extended period of time. Absent nonviolent, democratic ways 
through which people can express frustration, where do they 
turn to seek political change? It is hardly surprising that they 
sometimes look with sympathy upon political and_ religious 
extremists who offer that most rare of commodities 
tive vision, 


an alterna- 


The best way to dissuade the “three guys who are undecided” 
from extremism is for the United States to champion an end to 
Arab autocracy and to model respect for human rights ourselves. 
But every time we cozy up to the Saudi royal family, every time 
we overlook Egyptian President Mubarak’s repressive ways, every 
time we allow the Chinese to get away with persecuting Tibetan 
Buddhists or Uighur Muslims in the name of fighting terrorism, 
we put the lie to President Bush’s contention that the war on ter- 
ror is being fought in defense of freedom and the rule of law. 

And similarly, every time we violate rights here at home, we 
make it harder for moderate Muslims, to say nothing of our 
European allies, to stand with us. The Office of the Inspector 
General has confirmed what Amnesty International has been 
saying all along about post-9/11 detainees like Cheik ould 
Belai—that they were unduly denied access to family and 
lawyers, manhandled, and treated discriminatorily. The U.S. gov- 


ernment is violating the Geneva Conventions by refusing to 


allow a competent tribunal” to determine whether prisoners at 
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Guantanamo Bay are ‘prisoners of war’ or, as the government 
unilaterally and arbitrarily contends, “unlawful combatants.” 
Did we ever think we would see the day when two U.S. citi- 
zens, Jose Padilla and Yaser Hamdi, would be denied the most 
fundamental rights, the right to know what you are charged with 
Or that a man on trial for his life, 


~ 


and the right to legal counsel? 
Zacarias Moussaoui, would be refused the right to question the 
one man who might exonerate him? Or that foreign students 
studying in this country would be singled out for registration 
solely on the basis of their ethnicity? Or that American inter- 
rogators would unapologetically engage in torture, as alleged by 
the New York Times and the Washington Post, with prisoners held 
at Bagram Air Force base in Afghanistan? Practices such as these 
turn the hair white of even our most ardent Muslim supporters, 
hand fodder to our adversaries, sacrifice the sympathy of the 
undecided, and in the long run make not for a safer world, but a 
more frightening one. 

ferrorism is the antithesis of respect for human rights. To stop 
terrorism, it may be necessary to adjust some of our understand- 
ing about rights, at least for a time. We may need, for example, 
to reconcile ourselves to national identification cards or more 
cameras in shopping malls, just as we have done with closer 
inspections at the airports. Human rights advocates have an obli- 
gation to work with government, not just criticize It, to find the 


right balance between security and liberty. 
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Bill Schulz spoke with students about his own Oberlin experience, including his realization that ideas “are not just fun or pretty, but have 
consequences in the world. And if ideas are warped into rigid ideologies, they can have profoundly negative, disastrous consequences.” 


But at the same time, government needs to recognize that the 
protection of fundamental human rights—the right to due 
process, the right not to be tortured, the rights to food and hous- 
ing—are pathways to a safer world, a key element in the struggle 
to defeat terrorism. You don't stop terrorism by sitting on your 
bayonet; you stop it by using that bayonet wisely, fairly, and spar- 
ingly. That is a lesson the United States seems not yet to have 
learned. 

Uncle Shumi escaped the Nazis, but just barely, and when he 


visited his hometown with a relative after the war, a group of 
Gentile children taunted him: “The dead Jews have come back!” 
But Shumi stood his ground and returned to the village regular- 
ly, reaching out to the children and telling them stories. 
Eventually the whole village looked forward to his visits. When 
he died, the six children who had taunted him said the Jewish 
prayer for the dead, Kaddish, at his grave. 

Human rights emerge out of the common misery of 
humankind and give voice to the simplest needs of the human 
spirit. They teach that bodies perish but that evil does too. They 
help us to recognize evil and combat it, but also to be temperate 
in triumph. “Conduct your triumph,’ said Lao Tzu, “as a funeral.” 

If human rights have anything to teach us about combating 
terrorism, it is this: that we should guard well that which we 
cherish, but remember that a generous heart is what makes what 


we cherish worth guarding. @ 


John Seyfried 


New York textile designer turns to the garden for artistic inspiration 


HO 


hances are if you're a fool for flowers, you've 

admired one of Kim Parker’s designs,” reads 

the opening sentence of a Country Living 
magazine article last June. The dazzling four-page 
photo spread, aptly titled “Flower Power,” serves as the 
latest proof of Parker's new, yet firm place among New 
York's most recognized artists and designers. 

So it comes as some surprise to learn that this ener- 
getic, hip, and highly sought-after Manhattan textile 
designer chose Oberlin not to study art, but music. “] 
actually took my only formal painting class at Queens 
College the summer after my senior year at Oberlin,” 
she says. “I earned six credits to send back to Oberlin 
so | could officially graduate!” 

Raised in a family of professional musicians, among 
a steady stream of artistic inspiration, Parker nurtured 


early loves of art and music. As early as 3, she began 
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by Penne Derethik 
Photo by Todd France 


churning out paintings and has clear memories of her 
parents framing her earliest works. “As a child, my pas- 
sion was always right in front of me, working with 
color,’ she says. “Color provided me with a healing force, 
a quiet sanctuary where | could escape into my own 
little world.” 

At age 8 Parker joined the family’s musical quartet 
as a flutist. “After attending one flute recital, | knew | 
had found my instrument—it resembled a bird’s song, 
she says. By 11, she had won several major competitions, 
and at 16 played principal flute at Tanelewood under 
conductor Leonard Bernstein. 

“It was the thrill of a lifetime,” she says. “Bernstein 
had always been one of my heroes. We were the 
the 
Boston Symphony had premiered it the previous 
night 


second orchestra ever to play his Divertimento 


—and we had to rehearse under his baton, cold! 
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His ebullience and warmth and divine energy were 
greater than I'd ever imagined.” 

At Oberlin, where Parker studied flute with 
Robert Willoughby in the Conservatory, she discov- 
ered a great attraction to art history, particularly cours- 
es in modern art and German Expressionism. “I 
enjoyed reading more for those classes than music the- 
ory, she says. “By the time I graduated, I was eager 
to spread my wings in the big city. Oberlin’s small 
town embrace was warm, but kind of surreal for me.” 

Moving to New York after graduation, Parker gave into 
the nagging need to reach beyond her music. “I wanted 
time to experience the big city as a civilian instead of 
plunging into an orchestral flute career,” she says. 

So for several years she bounced around, trying her 
hand at various jobs in New York, including posts as 
a music magazine editor, a music manager, and a 
fundraiser for a museum. Eventually her quest led to 
Europe, where inspired by the beauty of her sur- 
roundings, she rediscovered a musical camaraderie 
and took a job teaching flute at the British School in 
Brussels. 

She returned to New York, still obsessed with the 
desire to paint but unsure how to turn passion into prof- 
it. As it happened, a family friend who was linked to 
the fashion industry caught sight of Parker's homemade 
book of small textile designs. Impressed, the woman 
connected Parker to her first New York studio job. 

“T couldn't believe that someone would actually hire 
me to paint,” says Parker, who spent those early years 
learning the trade and turning out textile designs for 
clothing lines. But the work felt unnatural. “] had to 
learn the same techniques taught at fashion design 
schools. It was a bit like boot camp in some cases, and 
things went rather against my own free-handed approach 
and expression.” Still, she played along and learned the 
techniques, but without abandoning the “naif voice’ that 
separates her designs from others in the textile industry. 

But ever yearning for more creative freedom, 
Parker eventually broke free from the fashion industry 
and struck out on her own, creat- 
ing designs that found homes in 
the collections of Calvin Klein, 
Donna Karan, JCrew, Oscar De La 
Renta, Diane Von Furstenburg, 
and more. Encouraged by her hus- 
band—web designer and publicist 
Felipe Porto—she trudged up and 
down Broadway and Seventh 
Avenue, making herself known to 
potential buyers and gathering a 
large Rolodex of clients. A textile 
agent then taught her a unique 
technique for painting on silk, 
which increased Parker’s sales 


dramatically. 
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“I had been painting on paper until then,” she says. 
“But silk had such a sensual surface quality and also a 
succulent color saturation. My color sense, which had 
always been my strong point, finally found a perfect 
partner. 

The 2001 Licensing Show in New York was a turn- 
ing point in Parker's career. Companies such as Block 
China and Editions Limited were seeking new talent 
and offering artists the financial means to back and 
create their own brands. Fueled by a newfound confi- 
dence, Parker took the ultimate plunge and launched 
a collection of her own, Kim Parker Home. The high- 
end line of bedding, bath, rugs, fabrics, pillows, journals, 
and posters—all featuring her exuberant prints— 
quickly attracted top retailers. 

London's premier rug manufacturer, The Rug Com- 
pany, immediately signed Parker for her own high-end 
rug collection, of which her rug Mums & Asters (pic- 
tured at far left) landed London’s prestigious D&D 
(Design & Decoration) Award, as well as an Elle 
Decoration Award. A prominent New York bedding 
manufacturer offered Parker her own bedding and 
bath collections, carried exclusively by Bloomingdale's. 
These days, her vibrant blooms light up the house- 
wares and stationery shelves of department stores 
around the country, as well as such retailers as Crate 
& Barrel and Barnes and Noble. 

Reviews of her line are solid. “The bedding, rugs, 
and fabrics...call to mind the rigorous elegance of 
the Arts and Crafts Movement,” reads Elle maga- 
zine. “Fashionable people will be tucking themselves 
into bed with Kim Parker's charming prints,” adds 
Vogue Living. “Her designs are deftly orchestrated 
pastoral symphonies of brilliant color,” reads 
Country Living. 

Meanwhile, Parker keeps charting new territory. 
She made her television debut in August with a fea- 
ture segment on the Fine Living channel's Sheila 
Bridges: Designer Living program. Her first children’s 
book, Counting in the Garden, will be published by 
Scholastic this spring, coinciding 
with the launch of her children’s 
bedding collection. 

“If you had asked me 10 years 
ago if this is where I'd be today, I'd 
have laughed,” she says. “I feel as if 
I've lived many lives, but every 
door | have walked through has 
enriched my journey. I've never let 
go of my passion.” @ 


For more on Parker's work, visit 
www.kimparker.tv. 
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Top: A painting on canvas and wood. Cente r: Tea Rose srug. Penne Derethik is a freelance writer in 
Bottom: Parkers Woodland Floral bedding collection. Cleveland. 
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By Janet Paskin 98 


From the remnants of pop culture past, computer artist Cory Arcangel brin 


on't look,” Cory Arcangel says, and with a whoosh, 
blows the dust out of a Nintendo cartridge. Plastic 
snaps and buttons click, and after a minute, he says 
happily, “Okay, look.” 

On the TV screen, Super Mario stands on a square marked 
with a “?” suspended in the middle of a completely blue sky. The 
square might yield a coin or a grow-big mushroom if Mario were 
able to jump up and hit it with his head. But in Arcangel’s sce- 
nario, Mario has nowhere to go. He looks left, then right, then 
left again—and will do so as long as the cartridge runs. 


Arcangel named the piece Totally F---ed. 


He giggles while it plays—the picture is, after all, hilarious, 
even for people who did not spend early childhood and adoles- 
cence trying to save Princess Peach Toadstool—and it is possible 
to forget that Arcangel '00 is not just another happy geek. The 
video is only one example of his recent success. One of his other 
Nintendo modifications, Super Mario Clouds, was selected for 
the Whitney Biennial last spring, and the Guggenheim included 
| Shot Andy Warhol, a reinvention of the shoot-em-up game 
Hogans Alley, in a recent show. 

This fall, Arcangel, who lives in New York, returned home 
from a contemporary art show in Basel, Switzerland, only to turn 
around and head to England for a six-week stint at the Liverpool 


Biennial International Festival of ¢ ontemporary Art. 


s forth a new media. 
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The Nintendo game reconfigurations have been some of 
Arcangel’s most popular work. He also plays with text-based soft- 
ware; in July he and his sister Jamie put together a show called 
The Infinite Fill, which riffs on the old program MacPaint. The 
work is fun and entertaining and, at the same time, embraces 
and advances the traditional ideas of pop art. 

“My goal was to be considered an artist, not a computer artist, 
to have the computer considered in a gallery context,” Arcangel 
says. “Strip away the video game part, strip away the hacking, and 
essentially what I’m doing is minimalist video art.” 

Not all that long ago what Arcangel was doing was hacking the 
computers in Mudd Library so that when a student tried to 
check his e-mail, the computer shut down and the CD-ROM 
drive opened. Or he was spending hours looking for cool stuff on 
the new world of the web or traveling to Detroit with friends to 
hear techno music. 

After two years in the Conservatory, Arcangel switched from a 
major in classical guitar to the Technology in Music and Related 
Arts (TIMARA) program. Shortly thereafter, in a Talcott Hall 
dorm room with classmates Paul Davis ‘00 and Joe Bonn ‘00, 
along with friend Joe Beuckman. Arcangel started messing 
around with old Atari and Commodore 64 computers. The quar 
tet used the old computers to make music. eventualh producing 
a 12-inch vinyl called 8-Bit Construction Set on the label the, 
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called Beige. The record earned critical acclaim from techno 
tastemakers and was voted “best moments in art” by The New York 
limes in 2002. The record also included software, which could be 
recorded from vinyl to cassette, then loaded onto a computer with 
a cassette deck—very possibly the first, and only, example of a 
Stone Age equivalent to buying an enhanced CD. 

That project reflected an aesthetic that is still present in 
Arcangel’s work. He and the rest of the Beige collective worked 
with the Atari and Commodore not for their kitsch value, but 
because they were challenged by the limits of the technology, 
Also, the 8-bit platforms were simple enough for them to under- 
stand—and tweak—at a very fundamental level. 

“The idea on the record is that you should be limited,” 
Arcangel says. “There are so many things you can do with mod- 
ern software that you end up getting totally overwhelmed, and 
you get really compromised by that.” 

The appropriate analogy, Arcangel says, is left over from his 
classical music days: You wouldn't attempt to play Bach without 
first mastering a certain set of musical skills; why would you 


attempt the technological equivalent? 


\rcangel hacked a Mario Brothers ¢ ‘artridge (above left ) and erased 
: . 7 19) 
everything but the clouds, work that was included in the 2004 


Vhitney Biennial 
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“A K US. stad 
SAMPLES TUNES AND LOOPS 
FOR DJ’'’S AND ENTHUSIASTS 
® 2000 BEIGE RECORDS 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Ba he Talcott Hall dorm room shared by TIMARA 
majors Cory Arcangel ‘00 and Paul Davis ‘00 was 
so littered with computers—particularly old Ataris 

and Commodores—that visitors had to forge a path just to 
get through. Though fun, the pair's computer experiments 
were also serious business. 

Classically trained musicians—Arcangel in guitar and 
Davis in harpsichord performance—the seniors were grow- 
ing tired of their traditional repertoires and began search- 
ing for a new style of music. “I taught myself to take apart 
and re-program the video-game systems of my childhood,” 
says Davis. “I developed an appreciation of their limitations 
as instruments and the music that was composed on them.” 

Throughout their senior year Davis and Arcangel, joined 
by Joe Bonn ‘00 and Joe Beukman, a friend from Southern 
Illinois University, tinkered with ways to modify the music 
on video-game systems such as Donkey Kong and Mario 
Brothers. Later that year they successfully re-programmed 
their new, primitive tunes into danceable computerized 
loops, a technique that would earn them a rightful spot in 
the chip music scene. 

The 8-Bit Construction Set’s scrappy digital sound was 
completed in 1999 and pressed onto vinyl in 2001. The 
self-titled LP, released under Davis and Beukman’s Beige 
Records label, pits an Atari 800 XL against a Commodore 
64. The result is an LP of original music that uses pre- 
existing video-game sounds from Space Invaders, Missile 
Command, and an Atari commercial with Alan Alda. No 
overdubs or processing were used, only those sounds from 
early home computers and video games—‘a purist sort of 
thing,” says Davis, and a welcome move for critics, listen- 
ers, and DJs eager to sample new beats. 

A reviewer with the Riverfront Times in St. Louis soon 
voted the record “Best Use of Obsolete Computers,” dub- 
bing it an “audio love letter, an incredible object that both 
celebrates and examines anachronistic technology.” 

Peter Margasak of the Chicago Reader referred to the 
LP as a “veritable video arcade symphony’ and praised the 
group's cutting-edge, off-kilter contemporary dance/pop 
music. In 2003, a New York Times review noted: “In its 
geek-positive way, the Beige artists deliver subversive mes- 
sages. They undercut the notion of technological progress 


and demonstrate ways in which popular forms and aes 
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thetics can be taken out of the control of the corporate 
game industry.” 

Davis now lives in London, where he works as an artist, 
lecturer, and weekly radio host. Bonn, in Los Angeles, is a 
sound editor for feature films; his most recent projects 
include Hidalgo and Terminator 3. 

Despite their scattered lives, 8-Bit members occasional- 
ly get together to perform or to educate others on getting 
the most out of old game systems. This fall, Bonn and 
Arcangel joined Davis in London to offer a four-month 
workshop series on music production; the standing-room- 
only sessions offered tips on DJ'ing, VJing, and video hack- 
ing. Last spring, when Arcangel was asked to give a video 
art performance of re-programmed game systems at the 
Whitney Museum's 2004 Biennial, he brought along the 
rest of his bandmates, who spiced things up with a live 
show. Last year, Davis turned down a composition-per- 
formance artist-in-residence position at Carnegie Mellon 
when it was determined that he wouldn't be able to include 
the rest of 8-Bit. 

Although progress has been made toward another LP— 
Davis has laid some tracks with his organ and an Atari sys- 
tem, and other songs have been recorded using Atari and 
Nintendo systems with an organ and guitar—the friends’ 
busy careers and a changing chip music scene have made 
sticking to a schedule almost impossible. 

Davis recalls his TIMARA senior recital, Hacking the 
Nintendo Entertainment System, in which he demonstrated 
how to re-program Nintendo cartridges. “That's where all 
of our computer music and art comes from,” he says. 
“Since we put out our record there has been a huge growth 
in the popularity of 8-bit, or chip music, as it is now called. 
The environment is completely different than it was when 
we were just a few unknown Conservatory nerds in Ohio 
making a new style of music. 

“I don't know what it was about Oberlin at the time,” he 
adds, “it was just school, but thinking back on it, it was a 
really fertile place that fostered creativity in all of us.” @ 


BEIGE members Joe Bonn 00 and Paul Davis ‘00 


Nathan Mandell 
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Arcangel took part in a 2004 exhibition at SF Camerawork called 
“POP_Remix,” which highlighted contemporary work drawing on 


films, television programs, and video games. 


That ethic pushed him to examine Nintendo cartridges. Davis 
was reprogramming one to make music, which didn’t interest 
Arcangel at all until he realized he could also use the system to 
make videos. 

“[m not so good at computers,” says Arcangel, who admits to 
getting ‘like a 40” on his computer science final. “Nintendo is old 
enough that someone like me can really get in there and figure it out.” 

Arcangel left Oberlin after graduation and arrived in New York 
with assembled videos, hacks, and projects, uncertain they 
served any purpose other than entertaining his friends and taking 
up space on his hard drive. He then went to a show at a con- 
temporary gallery and realized that his work did indeed have a 
home. He tapped into New York’s new media arts community 
and rose from there. 

The past year has been particularly successful; equally impor- 
tant is having fun. During his Whitney Biennial performance last 
spring, Arcangel unveiled his latest project, “Pizza Party,” a text- 
based software program for ordering pizza over the Internet. In 
front of the audience, Arcangel explained the program, then sat 
down and ordered pizza. The program's other artists performed, 
and at the end of the night, Arcangel returned to the stage to 
announce that the pizza had arrived. The program, which is free 
from the Beige records site, was instantly popular. More than 
3,000 people have downloaded it, and it is the number-two result 
for a Google search of the words “pizza party.” 

In 2005, he has solo exhibitions lined up in London, 
Stockholm, Zurich, and at Team Gallery in New York. “I’m too 
new at it to know what the future will bring,” Arcangel says, 
though a number-one Google rating for Pizza Party would be 
nice. “My only hope would be that if | have some wicked idea | 
want to do, I could do it. If | wanted to do something with a mil- 
lion Christmas lights, | probably could.” 

And he might. His vision is typically whimsical and interest- 
ing: Christmas lights that would blink on and off to reveal em 
image ... of a house with Christmas lights. @ 


Visit http:/hvww.beigerecords.com/con for more information 


Janet Paskin covers college basketball at The Journal News in Westchester, 


N.Y. Her book, Tales of the 1962 New York Mets. was published in April 
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Please send a review copy of your recently published book to “Bookshelf.” Oberlin Alumni Ma gazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Your book will be 
presented to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. Please note that due to the large volume of submissions, we are not able to include every book. 


Tevye’s Grandchildren: 
Rediscovering a Jewish Identity 


By ELEANOR MALLET '65 
The Pilgrim Press, 2004 


Reviewed by CynruiA DETTELBACH 


ELEANOR MALLET, a former Plain Dealer columnist for 
18 years, lived most of her life as a secular, assimi- 
lated American Jew. “Mine was a generation of 
Jewish invisibility, yet Jewishness at some level had 
a passionate center for me,” she writes. 

She was driven to research and write about her 
Jewish identity in part by her two adult sons, Lou and 
Max, who had lived in Israel for a time. The epiphany came to her as she sat in her 
kitchen one day and listened to her sons laugh and joke with each other—in Hebrew. 
“They had an access to a Jewish language, culture, and sense of identity that I didn't,” she 
writes. “I caught a glimpse of how constrained and circumspect my Jewishness was.” 

Mallet decided to embark on a journey, traced in her book, into both Jewish his- 
tory and to Israel itself, where she lived for two months. She also traveled to Germany, 
mainly to exorcise the shadow of the Holocaust, which she says is “something to 
understand and come to grips with, so it doesn’t control you.” 

My favorite parts of the book deal with her experience in Israel. With a journalist's 
eye and a no-longer dormant Jewish soul, she gets caught up in the unfolding scenes 
before her. Take, for example, her description of experiencing Tisha B'Av, a day com- 
memorating the destruction of the first and second temples, as well as other 
catastrophes that befell the Jewish people. 

At dusk on that day, she and Lou joined a “long quiet procession of people mak- 
ing their way to the Western Wall.” At the men’s side of the wall, “two men sat on the 
ground, back to back, supporting each other, chanting. A father chanted as his young 
son sat against him in tennis shoes and shorts, asleep, his mouth open, his hand on 
the prayer book. A man gestured constantly to the sky as if conducting. 

“On the women’s side, a group of observant women stood together, one holding 
onto a crib on wheels with two babies in it. Modern Orthodox women were there, 
too—most standing, some rocking forward and back, davening (silent or whispered 
prayer uttered standing). A woman held her baby in her arms. He sucked his thumb 
and she rocked side-to-side, reading prayers. Another crib, momentarily unattended, 
contained a baby girl and her mother's purse. I was struck by how seamless this reli- 
gious observance was with daily life.” 

Of her sojourn in the Jewish state, Mallet writes: “Visiting Israel transformed me, 
yet outwardly I was the same. I did not take up Orthodoxy, or find lost relatives or the 
perfect synagogue. But what did happen was that Jewishness in me found room to 
breathe and grow. The fractured pieces came together; | felt whole.” 

In her concluding chapter, titled “Ritual,” Mallet describes a family Shabbat where 
Lou dons his knitted kipa, says the blessing over the Shabbat candles, and hugs the 
entire family. “It was not that long ago that I felt uncomfortable with such display of 
religiosity,” she writes, “even in the privacy of family.” 


Cynthia Dettelbach is the editor of the Cleveland Jewish News. 


Crude: The Story of Oil 


By SONIA SHAH ‘90 
Seven Stories Press, 2004 


Giant Western oil companies don't produce or 
own access to the majority of the world’s oil, 
but they do make the most money from it, and 
their continuing quest for profit means they 
shape the way the entire planet develops and 
markets oil. Shah, an independent journalist, 
relays the history of this most coveted miner- 
al while reminding us that the search for oil is 


a race against time. 


Open Wide: How Hollywood Box Office 
Became a National Obsession 


By DapeE Hayes ‘93 AND JONATHAN BING 
Miramax Books, 2004 


Variety magazine editors examine America’s 
obsession with the box office by looking at 
competing movie releases during a single 
weekend in July 2003, when the authors 
were granted access to studio heads, direc- 
tors, film stars, marketing executives, and 
theater managers. The result is an insider's 
look at how movies are packaged for mass 
consumption and how the industry’s fixa- 
tion on opening weekend has changed the 


very nature of American film. 
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gk a je» From 
Southeew Avo & Central Ferope 


A Few Perfect Hours (And Other Stories 
from Southeast Asia & Central Europe) 
By JosH NEUFELD 89 
Josh Neufeld, 2004 


Autobiographical cartoonist Josh Neuteld takes 
readers on a unique globetrotting tour based 
on his 1990s travel experiences with Sari 
Wilson 90. Both serve as the main characters 
depicted in such offbeat adventures as a cave 
expedition in Thailand, a train ride through 


war-torn Serbia, and a stint as extras in a 


Singaporean soap opera. 


The Most Activist Supreme Court in History 


THomas M. KEcK ‘92 
The University of Chicago Press, 2004 


When conservatives took control of the judiciary 


in the 1980s, it was assumed that they would 


Also Noted: 


My Work Among 

the Faithful: Poems 
Lisa Beskin ’90 

Lynx House Press, 2004 


Buddhist Religions: A 
Historical Introduction 
Thanissaro Bhikkhu 
(Geoffrey DeGraff’71) et al 


Thomson Wadsworth, 2005 


Shut Out: Low Income 
Mothers and Higher 
Education in Post-Welfare 


The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona 

William C. Carroll 67 
The Arden Sha Respeare, 
2004 


America 


Thomson Learning, 


SUNY Press, 


2 4 


Photographer Mole 


Dennis Haseley '72 
Dial Books, 2004 


Edited by Peggy Kahn 75 et al 
2004 


reverse the rights-protecting precedents set 
by the Warren Court. Instead, the Court 
under Chief Justice Rehnquist has  reaf- 
firmed most of those liberal decisions while 
creating its own brand of conservative judi- 
cial activism. Keck argues that the tensions 
within modern conservatism have produced a 
that 


actively, on behalf of both liberal and conser- 


court exercises its Own power quite 


vative ends. Despite the 


conservative Commitment to restraint, the 


justices of the Rehnquist Court have stepped 


in to settle divisive political conflicts over 
abortion, affirmative action, gay rights, presi- 
dential elections, and much more. 
Citizen Cyborg: Why Democratic 
Societies Must Respond to the 
Redesigned Human of the Future 
By JAMES HUGHES '82 
Westview Press, 2004 
In the next 50 years, artificial 


genetic engineering, and other technologies 


intelligence, 


will allow humans to transcend their body's 
limitations. Life spans will extend beyond 100 
years, and our bodies and brains will be sur- 
rounded by and merged with computer power. 
Hughes argues that “transhuman” technolo- 
gies that push the boundaries of humanness 


can radically improve our quality of life if they 


High Drama: The New 
York Cityscapes of 
Georgia O'Keefe and 
Margaret Bourke-White 
Peter R. Kalb ’9] 
Midmarch Arts Press, 2003 


SHUT OUT 


Low Income Mothers a 
in Post 


ind Higher Education 
were 


Riding the Brand 
Bruce Makous '76 
Hilliard & Harris, 2004 


Help for the Child with 
Asperger’s Syndrome: 

A Parent’s Guide to 
Negotiating the Social 
Service Maze 

Gretchen Mertz ’80 
Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 
2004 


long-standing 


are safe and made equally available, requiring 


a return to the root principles of democracy. 


in DE P a NSE« of 


MICHELLE 
{ALKIN 


In Defense of Internment: The Case 
for “Racial Profiling” in World War II 
and the War on Terror 
By MICHELLE MAGLALANG MALKIN ‘92 
Regnery Publishing, 2004 


Malkin, a conservative syndicated newspaper 
columnist, makes a radical departure from 
the ideals held by civil liberties absolutists in 
making her case for the use of racial profiling 
as a legitimate national security policy. She 
documents how World War II intelligence 
revealed a Japanese espionage threat to our 
country and she explores the “myth” that 
internment camps were the result of irra- 


tional hatred and conspiratorial bigotry. 


JULLE SMITH 
HEATHER GRAHAM 
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Uidived by MAKCIA TALLEY 


I’d Kill for That 
EpireD BY Marcia DuTTon TALLEY '65 
St. Martins Minotaur, 2004 
Mystery novelist Talley pulls together 13 noted 
female writers to each pen a chapter of this 
fast-paced, whodunit serial novel, which 
begins when a dead body is found on the golf 
course of a gated community in suburban 
Washington, DC. 


donating a percentage of their royalties to 


The authors, who are 


breast cancer research, include Heather 


Graham, Jennifer Cruise, and Gayle Lynds. 
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A serendipitous meeting between Ernestine 


Evans King 


and the daughter of Doris 
Youngen Schmidt brought about a reunion 
of the two alumnae in 
July—66 years after gradu- 
ation. After several hours 
of reminiscing, Doris, who 
lives in Indiana, promised 
to visit Ernestine, who lives 


in Topsham, Maine, again 


Schmidt and King 


next summer. 


Compositions by Philip Gehring received debut 
performances last fall. Doctor Enters Heaven, a 
work for unaccompanied choir and soloist that 
uses texts from John Bunyan and MLK, was per- 
formed by the Camerata Vocal Ensemble at 
Immanuel Lutheran Church in Valparaiso, Ind. 
Philip also played his Six Meditations for organ, 
which was inspired by six bronze reliefs by 
Valparaiso University sculptor Frederick Frey 


that depict scenes from the life of Christ. 


John Palmer of Westerville, Ohio, who retired 
with emeritus status after teaching at Capital 
University Law School for 27 years, received his 
second and third Fulbright awards. He served as 
Fulbright Professor of Law at the University of 
Warsaw last year, and as the Fulbright Professor 
of Law to Estonia this past summer. He earned 


his first Fulbright in 1962. 


Daniel Goode is a 2004 Fellow of the New York 


Foundation for the Arts in music composition. 


His new music group, the Down lown Ensemble, 


launched the Flexible Orchestra in April 2004. 


New Happenings in the Oberlin Community © Winter 2004-05 


Anthony Norman, a professor of biochemistry 
and biomedical sciences at the University of 
California-Riverside, is considered one of the 
world’s leading experts on Vitamin D. In April, 
he was named a Fellow of the American Society 
for Nutritional Sciences. He received two previous 
awards from the organization for his Vitamin D 
research and has served as one of three principal 


organizers of the society's Vitamin D Workshop. 


Sally Schaefer Miller published a new book, 
Sylvia: A Memoir of Hollywood Star Sylvia Sidney, 
which weaves stories of Sylvia's past and Sally's 
life with photographs of both women. Their 
friendship, which began in rural New Jersey in 
the late 1990s, revolved around both women’s 
proximity to death; Sylvia died of cancer in 1999, 
while Sally survived ovarian cancer. ¢ Louise 
Popkin, a freelance literary translator special- 
izing in Argentine and Uruguayan texts, trans- 
lated an autobiographical novel by Mauricio 


Rosencof, The Letters that Never Came. 


Charlene Drew Jarvis, president of South- 


eastern University in Washington, DC, was fea- 


tured in Black Issues in Higher Education in 
July. For 21 years, she served on the DC City 
Council, serving as chair of the Committee on 
Economic Development. Working to make high- 
er education a reality for everyone, Charlene has 
become a prominent figure 
in the DC area, where she is 
credited with strengthening 
SEU’s curriculum, increas- 
ing enrollment, and devel- 
oping partnerships with 


local businesses. e Rev. 


Ron Keller retired in 1988 


2005 
REUNION CLASSES 


Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1999, 2000, and 2001 


Twentieth Reunion 
Classes of 1984, 1985, and 1986 


Twenty-fifth Reunion 
Class of 1980 


Fortieth Reunion 
Classes of 1964, 1965, and 1966 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1955 


Fifty-fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1949, 1950, and 1951 


Half Century Club Reunion 
Classes of 1935, 1940, 1945 


2005 Commencement-Reunion 
May 27-30, 2005 


after 42 years in the United Methodist Minis- 
try; he served in Republic, Ohio, and in eight 
churches in western Michigan. Later, he served 
as executive director of Battle Creek's ecumeni- 
cal agency and as pastor of Leroy Congregational 
Church; he also wrote columns for the Battle 
Creek Enquirer. He and his wife, Pat, moved to 
Grand Blanc, Mich., where they will keep a 
summer home while building a new home near 
Sun City Center, Fla. They have four children 
and five grandchildren. e Ann Southworth 
McFarland edited A Farm in the Firelands of 
Ohio, the published letters of her great-uncle, 
Dayton Williams, who grew up on his family's 
farm in northwestern Ohio. e Janet Scheringer 
says that despite the “record-breaking chilly sum- 
mer’ in Duluth, Minn., she spent lots of time in 
her garden and is preparing for a harsh winter. “| 
would be happy to hear from any of my class- 


mates.” A: 1905 West Kent Rd., Duluth, MN 


Submit class notes electronically 


using our web form at 


www.oberlin.edu/alummag/form. html 
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55812. e Carl Thor, president of Jarrett Thor 
International consulting firm in Alexandria, Va., 
published his first novel, Cheese, Art and Beyond: 
A Novel of Brazil, the story of a young U.S. cou- 
ple who “bring modern business managment 
to a traditional cheese town in Brazil.” ¢ Joyce 
Wilson received the 2004 Caleb Mills Distin- 
guished Teaching Award from Indiana State Uni- 
versity, where she has taught flute performance 
and music literature since 1970. The award rec- 
ognizes her achievements as an educator and her 
commitment to studio and classroom students. 
Joyce performs on the Faculty Wind Quintet 


there and with the Terra Haute Symphony. 


Rey. John Tau received an honorary degree last 
April from North West University in South Africa, 
with whom his long-standing relationship includes 
serving as a founding member of the University 
Foundation. He is director of the Soweto Society 
for Marriage and a founder of the African Bursary 
Fund of the South African Council of Churches. 


Organist Brian Jones was honored in June for 
his 20 years of service as director of music at 
Trinity Church in Boston, whose 65-voice choir 
has released seven critically acclaimed record- 
ings and toured Europe. He is credited with 
building the program to include three adult and 
two children’s choirs, a handbell choir, and a 
hymn sing ministry. An active organ recitalist 
often heard on NPR, Brian plans to stay active 


in church music in retirement. 


After 20 years in law and 16 
years as an artist and writer, 
W. Logan Fry has founded 
a museum in cyberspace, the 
Digital Museum of Modern 
Art (www.dmoma.org), which 
and 


he directs curates. 


His exhibition, Presidentially 
Speaking: Cronies, Nannies, Fautors & Fops drew 
more than 2,000 new visitors in July alone. e 


Vocalist Sheila Allen Yeomans visited Korea 


last April, presenting master classes and perform- 
ing concerts featuring Czech, American, and 
Korean songs in collaboration with her husband, 


pianist David Yeomans ’60. In May, she joined 


26 


some of her Texas Christian 
University colleagues in 
performing Schumann's 
Spanisches Liederbuch and 
Spanisches Liebeslieder at 
the Liszt Academy in 


Budapest. Sheila continues 


Yeomans 


as chair of the division of 
vocal studies at TCU; she and David love hear- 
ing from Oberlin friends. A: 2501 Wabash Ave., 
Fort Worth, TX 76109. E: yeoall@flash.net. 


Susan Black Campbell and husband David 
have retired to Maketu, New Zealand, on the 
coast of the Bay of Plenty, where “the weather is 
wonderful and the scenery grand.” They welcome 
visits from traveling Obies. E: scampbell@ 
maketunz.com. e Patricia Gray, founder and 
director of the National Musical Arts BioMusic 
Program, received the Ohioana Library Associa- 
tions 2004 Ohioana Career Award for her 
accomplishments as a musician, composer, edu- 
cator, and administrator. Her program explores the 
“origins of human music-making and the inherent 
musical abilities and expressions of all species.” 
e Phillip McCrary, an obstetrician and gyne- 
cologist at Newton-Wellesley Hospital in Boston, 
shared his views on the economic difficulties 
faced by minorities in the health care profession 


in a MetroWest Daily News article in September. 


Lloyd Etheredge, the eight-year director of 
graduate studies for international relations at 
Yale University and former faculty member at 
MIT, was elected to the World Academy of Art 
and Science in July. The approximately 500 
members are “chosen for eminence in the arts, 
the natural and social sciences, and the human- 
ities’ and a demonstrated commitment to use 
knowledge on behalf of all humanity. Lloyd's 
current work focuses on the effects of new 
communications technology, such as the global 
Internet, and opportunities for creative work 
to accelerate international progress. e Jennifer 
Kidney is the 16-year director of “Let's Talk 
About It, Oklahoma,” a statewide reading and 
discussion project sponsored by the Oklahoma 
Library Association and the Oklahoma 
Humanities Council. She has published her 


fourth book of poetry, Women Who Sleep with 
the Dogs. 


Behavioral health expert Bernard Arons was 


named executive director and CEO of the 
National Development and Research Institutes, 
a New York-based research and training organi- 
zation in the areas of mental health, HIV pre- 
vention, and other social concerns. His varied 
career includes posts at the National Institute of 
Mental Health, most recently as senior science 
advisor. He is a clinical professor of psychiatry 
at the Georgetown and George Washington 
University medical schools and a member of the 
MacArthur Network in Mental Health Policy 
Research. e Robert Hebbel, the Clark Profes- 
sor of Medicine in the hematology-oncology- 
transplantation division of the Department of 
Medicine at the University of Minnesota, was 
named a Regents Professor. The honor recog- 
nizes his research career, which has focused on 
sickle cell anemia, and now also includes gene 
therapy for hemophilia and the genetics of 
endothelial cell biology. Bob also directs the 


Vascular Biology Center. 


Michael Dirda won the 2004 Ohioana Book 
Award in Nonfiction for An Open Book: Coming 
of Age in the Heartland, a memoir that “provides 
an explanation for how a boy raised in a small 
town by parents not fond of books would grow to 
make a career out of reading and literary criti- 
cism. Michael lives in Maryland and is an online 
columnist with washingtonpost.com and a sen- 
ior editor for the Washington Post Book World. e 
After 26 years working for the State of Maine, 
Tom Wellman retired last May as senior admin- 
istrative law judge for the Maine Department of 
Labor. Following a summer of gardening and fish- 
ing, Lom expected to do “the occasional hearing, 
arbitration, and mediation this winter.” He and 
his wife, Ann Twombly, live on the Sheepscot 


River in Whitefield. E: twellman@gwi-net. 


Tina Chancey, using the stage name Tudor 
Rose, plays violin, recorders, and rauschptife with 
the rock band Blackmore's Night, directed by for- 
mer Deep Purple member Ritchie Blackmore. 
She also continues her participation in 
Hespersus, the early/traditional music group she 
directs with her husband, recorder player Scott 


Reiss. e Singer/songwriter Geofttrey Oelsner 
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Alumni in Service to Oberlin College 


By Laura Gobbi ’91 
Executive Director, Alumni Association 


he ASOC program flourished again last fall semester, as alumni _| 
spanning all fields visited campus to hold lectures, address — 


classes, and offer career advice to students. Here are but a few: 
Leah Wing '84, a trainer and consultant in conflict resolution issues, 
worked with Oberlin’s student-staffed mediation team in August. With 
a special interest in multiculturalism, Leah helped develop the Oberlin 


ing to student mediators. A lecturer with the Department of Legal 


of Conflict Resolution and Conflict Resolution Quarterly . 


James Laughlin Award from the Academy of American Poets. Born in 
India and raised in Columbus, Ohio, Viji directs the graduate program 


in nonfiction at Sarah Lawrence College; his work has appeared in The — 
Threepenny Review, The New Yorker, Shenandoah, Antaeus, AGNI, and | 
The Paris Review. Viji made the most of his time on campus, delight- 
ing in the Robert Venturi and Cass Gilbert architecture, visiting the art | 
museum, and roaming about the Arb. Having studied math, philoso- 
phy, and English at Oberlin, Viji hitchhiked his way out West after | 
graduation, working on a salmon fishing boat off the coast of Portland 
and in the logging industry—experiences embodying “a bit of Melville | 
| held positions at Christie’s and Phillips, specializing in the pioneers of 
_ Modernism while developing the emerging markets of mid-century 
_ modern, pop, and contemporary design. He is coauthor of /he Coffee 


and Steinbeck.” 


The Department of Economics sponsored a lecture by George Hall 


"89, professor of economics at Yale University, who spoke on “Prices, 
Production, and Inventories over Automotive Model,” in which he out- | 
lined the within-model year pricing and production of new automo- | 


Viji Seshadri '74, George Hall '89, Sue Dorfman 77, and Sonia Shah '90 


2004-05 


biles. A specialist in macroeconomics, George is widely published and 
serves as a Faculty Research Fellow for the Economic Fluctuations and 


_ Growth Program at the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


_ Documentary filmmaker Sue Dorfman '77 screened her premier film 
__ Dying to Vote, an account of the historical human cost of obtaining the 
_ right to vote and modern efforts to re-engage voters in the political 
College Dialogue Center in 2001 and has since offered extensive train- 


process. Sue was inspired to create her first film (having worked as a 


| photojournalist and radio reporter) by watching South Africans stand 
Studies at UMass-Amherst, she sits on the boards of the Association — 


in line for days to vote for the first time. Founder and director of 


| WorldViewsMedia in Newton Centre, Mass., she serves on the board of 
the Fletcher Club of Boston and Women in Film and Video/New England. 
The Creative Writing Program sponsored a poetry reading by Viji 
Seshadri ’74, author of The Long Meadow (2004) and winner of the | 


Freelance journalist Sonia Shah "90 delivered a !ecture titled “Oil in 


_ the Age of Depletion: A Renewed Assault on Human Rights and the 
— Environment?” which coincided with her new book, Crude: The Story of 


Oil (see page 24). Sonia lives in Queensland, Australia, with her hus- 
band, an evolutionary biologist, and their two boys, Zakir, 7, and Kush, 
4, where she’s working on a new book about the role of Big Pharma in 
the developing world 


James Zemaitis ’90, senior vice president and director of Sotheby's 
20th-Century Design Department, presented a gallery talk at the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum on 20th-Century American design. James has 


Table Coffee Table Book, the first-ever survey of one of the 20th cen- 
tury’s most original furniture forms. He studied art history at Oberlin 
and pursued graduate study in American art history at Rutgers. 
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released a CD of original 
songs, Morning Branches, 
and a book of poetry, Native 
Joy: poems songs vision 
dreams. His wife, Leslie 
Berman Oelsner ‘73 contri- 


butes harmony vocals and is 


Oelsner 


the subject of a number of 
poems in the book. All proceeds go to charitable 
organizations. E: greenwaters@cox-internet.com. 
e Rick Pender continues as arts and entertain- 
ment editor and theater critic for the alternative 
newsweekly Cincinnati CityBeat. He is chair of 
the American Theatre Critics Association and in 
June was named managing editor of the 
Sondheim Review, a quarterly magazine 
focused on the musical theater composer. E: 


rpender@cinci.rr.com. 


Pianist Melanie Taylor Foster writes that she, 
Tim Grundmann, and Karen Mangels, 
inspired at their last reunion, converged at 
Converse College for the premiere of Tim's com- 
position Junk Mail, which was performed by 
Melanie and her fellow musicians of Ensemble 
Radieuse (a trio for flute, oboe, and piano). “We 
could not keep straight faces as we proceeded 
through various movements: No Home Is Ever 
Really Vermin Free and You Are Pre-Approved!” 
writes Melanie, who teaches piano at Converse. 
“Karen was in the audience as the laugh 
prompter.” E: Melanie.taylor@converse.edu. 
Mike Sculnick has been active in alumni 
affairs as Oberlin’s regional coordinator in 
Chicago; he enjoys frequent visits to campus, 
usually to visit his daughter, Samantha, who 
graduates in May. Mike does human relations 
consulting at PricewaterhouseCoopers, primari- 
ly in the context of merger and acquisition trans- 


actions. E: msculnick@yahoo.com. 


Edward Green writes that his saxophone con- 
certo was premiered in Minneapolis and per- 
formed in Moscow, while 
his trumpet concerto was 
recorded for release On 
Centaur Records. He com- 
posed the music for the new 
public service film What 
Does a Person Deserve? by 


[emmy award-winning film 


Send alumni news and photos to: 
145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


or fax a note to (440) 775-6575. 


maker Ken Kimmelman, and he was named by 
the American Symphony Orchestra League and 
Meet the Composer as one of nine composers 
nationwide to receive a Music Alive! grant for 
2004-05. Edward also took part in the First 
International Conference on Interdisciplinary 
Musicology in Austria, and he contributed to the 
new book, Aesthetic Realism and the Answer to 
Racism. “And, of course, my work teaching at 
Manhattan School of Music continues—my 
20th year there.” W: www.edgreenmusic.org. 
E: egmusic@rcn.com. e Richard Haass, for- 
mer director of policy planning for the U.S. 
Department of State and current president of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, was awarded 
an honorary doctorate from Franklin and 
Marshall College last May. At the Republican 
National Convention in August, he moderated a 
panel discussion on U.S. foreign policy, and he 
was a frequent press Commentator on President 
Bush's post-election cabinet changes. e Actor 
Bill Irwin will play the role of George (opposite 
Kathleen Turner as Martha) in a revival of 
Edward Albee’s Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
which opens on Broadway in March. The play 


will be directed by Anthony Page. 


Gordon Hylton has been a visiting professor at 
the University of Virginia Law School since the 
fall of 2003. E: jgh4sk@virginia.edu. e Eleanor 
Shapiro is the nine-year director of the annual 
Jewish Music Festival in Berkeley, Calif., consid- 
ered the largest festival of Jewish world music in 
the U.S. The 2005 event, held March 19 through 
April 3, will be the first to combine Jewish and 
Arab music, demonstrating, says Ellie, “that 
there is a world where Palestinians and Jews get 
along.” Offering support this year is Faisal 
Saleh, a business executive in Connecticut, W: 


www.brjcc.org. E: eleanors@bricc.org. 


Raisin Gaiz Horn is a seminarian at Seabury- 


Western Seminary in Evanston, Ill. She and hus- 


band John Horn '74, are both in process toward 


ordination to the Episcopal priesthood. Their son, 
Noah '07, is pursuing a double degree at Oberlin 


in organ performance and computer science. 


Patricia _Kiyono is the communications and 
development manager of “Densho: The Japanese 
American Legacy Project,” a nonprofit in Seattle 
that collects oral histories of interned Japanese 
Americans. Its web site, www.densho.org, offers 
a digital archive of primary sources and curricula 
about civil liberties. Daryl Maeda, an assistant 
professor of history at Oberlin, is a consulting 
scholar. e Bruce Makous first published book, 
Riding the Brand, was featured in The Wall 
Street Journal in September: “How much does 
the venture capital business resemble organized 
crime? That's the question posed by this new 
book.” Bruce, a former student teacher in the 
creative writing department at Oberlin, has 
served on the editorial staff of Boulevard literary 
journal for 12 years. e Susan Phillips was elect- 
ed national president of the Coalition of Labor 
Union Women (CLUW) in August, the largest 
membership organization representing women 
throughout North America. She also directs the 
working women’s department of the 1.4 million- 
member United Food and Commercial Workers 
International Union and serves as UFCW inter- 


national vice president. E: sphillips@ufew.org. 


Miriam Abrams and her partner of 16 years, 
Rosemary Robinson, were married in San 
Francisco last February, with their 8-year-old 
daughter, Esther, in attendance. In March, 
Miriam was awarded a Local Hero Award by a 
local PBS station for her role as founding execu- 
tive director of the Women’s Philharmonic. She 
has a consulting practice, providing strategic 
planning, facilitation, and organizational devel- 
opment services for nonprofits. E: mabrams 
@igc.org. e Peter Marshall appears on the 
cover of the Fall 2004 issue of Georgia State 
Magazine coaching a student participant in the 
Harrower Summer Opera 
Workshop. Peter has been a 
coach there since joining the 
GSU faculty in 2001. E: 
peterm60@aol.com. ¢ Anne 
Stausboll was appointed 


assistant executive officer ol 


Stausboll 


investment operations tor 
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the California Public Employees’ Retirement 
System, which manages retirement and health 
benefits to more than 1.4 million employees. 
With a law degree from UC-Davis, she served as 
general counsel for the California state treasurer 
in 1999 and was appointed chief deputy treasur- 
er in 2000. 


Laura Stephens Swannie_ Khoshbin is 


an attorney in the law office for Brigham and 


Women’s Hospital and 
Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston. She 
and her husband, Shahram 
Khoshbin, a doctor, have a 


3-year-old daughter, Amy. e 


Swannie Khoshbin 


Nancy Richards writes: 


“After 20 years in Boston, | 
moved to the mountains of North Carolina to 
live in the woods with a community of women. | 
will try to make a living by creating quilted wall 
hangings, painted furniture, liturgical vest- 
ments, and other art objects, and | will manage 
some lakefront property on the side. What a 
change, and how wonderful life is!” A: PO Box 
669, Cedar Mountain, NC 28718. E: ner 


@mtnwaves.net. 


Pianist Terry Eder performed her New York 
debut recital at Carnegie Hall's Weill Recial Hall 
last May as part of an Artists International series. 
Obies in attendance included Hugh Barroll, 
Lorin Burte, Amy Paivinen Coull, Hope 
Keller, Sheila Eder ‘67, Tim Ditlow ’78, Carol 
Weiss and Lauri Young 80, Karen Schwartz ‘81, 
and Mike Salwen ’82. Terry has been invited to 
appear again with Artists International, and she 
performed at BargeMusic in Brooklyn this 
October. She lives in New York, where for the 
past four years she has “practiced law, as well as 
the piano.” # Leonard Garrison, treasurer of 
the National Flute Association, announces that 
the NFA released a new CD featuring Robert 
Willoughby, Oberlin’s first Robert Wheeler Pro- 
fessor of Performance and a Conservatory faculty 
member for nearly four decades. The CD features 
live recordings and re-mastered works. Robert is 
currently a faculty member at the Longy School 


in Cambridge, Mass. Michael Morgan, the 


14-year music director of the Oakland East Bay 


Symphony, was honored by the Take Wings Foun- 


dation for championing the 
arts and music in Oakland 
(Calif.) schools and “for 
being a role model by 
excelling in a profession 
where few blacks have 
made their mark.” Michael 
has served as artistic direc- 
tor of the Oakland Youth Orchestra and has con- 


ducted the San Francisco Symphony and the 


San Francisco Ballet. He makes 100 annual 
appearances in the nation’s schools as an advo- 
cate for music education and minority access to 


the arts. 


Ross Bagby has been selected for Whos Who 


in America 2005. Among his achievements is 
becoming vice president of public relations of 
the Northwest Toastmasters Club, which he then 
persuaded to join the Upper Arlington Chamber 
of Commerce. A: 2941 Northwest Blvd., 
Columbus, OH 43221. E: rfbagby@aol.com. e 


Angela Kraft Cross says she balances her 


life between ophthalmic surgery at Kaiser 
Permanente in Redwood City, Calif., and a con- 
cert career in organ and piano. In 2003, she per- 
formed organ concerts in London and Paris, 
including at Ste. Clotilde and American Church. 
She also performed her composition Symphony 
of Peace at the American Cathedral in Paris, 
where Ned Tipton ’81 is director of music and 
organist. In 2004, she performed concerts at All 
Hallows by the Tower and Southwark Cathedral 
in London and St. Bonaventure in Lyon, France. 
She has released three CDs with Arkay Records: 
French Romantic Organ Favorites, Stylus 
Fantasticus: North German Baroque Favorites, 
and a piano recording, The Elegance of Vienna. 


E: krfterss@pacbell.net. e David Driesens 


first book, The Economic Dynamics of 


Environmental Law (MIT Press, 2003) won the 
Lynton Caldwell Award for the best book pub- 
lished on scientific, technological, and environ- 
mental studies. He became a full professor at 
Syracuse University College of Law this year. E: 
ddriesen@law.syr.edu. ¢ Roy Jacobson and his 
family have moved to 1230 Sweetwater Dr., 
Cincinnati, OH 45215. E: 


Nancy Lendrim, principal harpist of the 


royv@cincl.rr.com. @ 


Toledo Symphony, has been giving duo concerts 
with her longtime friend and teaching colleague, 
harpist Jody Guinn, for several years. Their first 


recording, Short Stories: Music for Harp Duo by 


Carlos Salzedo, was released by Cleveland- 
based Azica Records. e Sarah Mangelsdorf, 
an award-winning professor and chair of the 
psychology department at the University of 
Illinois, was named acting dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences in August. She's writ- 
ten articles on child development and develop- 
mental psychology and has served on the 
editorial boards of five academic journals. ¢ 
Gretchen Mertz writes that her new book, 
Help for the Child with Asperger's Syndrome: 
A Parent's Guide to Negotiating the Social 
Service Maze (Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2004) 
offers guidance in finding and coordinating serv- 
ices for children with “this autistic spectrum 
condition.” She has worked as a high school 
English teacher and paralegal. E: cowellg 


@whiteandwilliams.com. 


Franklin Davis says he is back at home in 
Newton, Mass., after two happy years in 
Finland, “still with Nokia, working to make you 
use your mobile phone to browse the Web! The 
dog is glad to have a yard again. Humans, not so 
sure. I'm glad I still get to travel for work.” E: 
fad1956@yahoo.com. e Joel Karr writes that 
he has “left the corporate architecture merry-go- 
round and struck out in private practice.” Along 
with several projects as a developer, with himself 
as his own client, Joel is working on residential 
and small commercial projects throughout the 
San Francisco Bay area. “I'd like my fellow mid- 
life crisis classmates to know that working on 
your own can be enormously satisfying, and not 
nearly as scary as it seems from the other side. 
W: www.joel-karr.com. E: joel@joel-karr.com. ¢ 
Bernard Perlstein is the founder and editor of 
News Informant at www.newsinformant.com. 
The site was established to provide the “depth 
and coverage of the vital political, economic, and 
social issues, in a concise format geared for the 
information age.” e Karen Schwartz, a free- 
lance pianist in New York City, recently per- 
formed Debussys La Boite a Joujoux in mari- 
onette version at the Museum of Contemporary 
Art in Miami. “The piano piece, a ballet suite 
intended for marionettes, was never realized 
during Debussy’s own lifetime, and this is 
believed to be a U.S. premiere,” she says. Karen 
collaborated with artist Pablo Cano, who spe- 
cializes in creating art with found objects, and 
Katherine Kramer, who choreographed the 


work. W: WW w.karbetmusic@aol.com. 


Alexander Cone is the founder of CodeFab, a 


consulting firm in New York that develops 
Internet software for businesses. The New York 
Times ran an announcement of his August wed- 
ding to Lori Diane Koenig, held at the Hildene 
in Manchester, Vt., a house-museum where 
Abraham Lincoln’s son once lived. e Flora 
Francis moved to Redmond, Wash., in June to 
work as a corporate attorney for Microsoft, 
where she manages compliance investigations. 
“After spending the last 17 years working for fed- 
eral and state government entities, the challenge 
of the corporate world seemed inviting,” she 
says. E: florafrancis@comcast.net. e Anne 
Bretzfield Ostroff says she lost her job in a 
2001 layoff and is now a freelance editor, work- 
ing mostly on medical journals. “One benefit is 
being able to join my children, Liora, 11, and 


Joshua, 7, at more school events. | especially 


don't miss the lines to the ladies’ room or having 


my lunch stolen from the company refrigerator.” 


Rabbi Howie (Hanoch) Fields sent a note 


from Baghdad, where he had been conducting 


Jewish High Holiday services. “I was just pro- 
moted to major in the Army reserves, where | am 
a chaplain,” he writes. “There is no greater audi- 
ence to whom to teach peace than the military. | 
will be in Iraq through 2005. Please write if 
you'd like to send packages for troops or humi- 
tarian aid.” E: fieldsnh@msn.com. e Lucia 
Unrau is the newly appointed keyboard coordi- 
nator at the Interlochen Arts Camp in Michigan, 
where she oversees curriculum changes and 
evaluation of keyboard faculty. Lucia was one of 
the featured pianists in a recent Interlochen per- 
formance of Carnival of the Animals with the 
Detroit Symphony Chamber Orchestra. E: 


unraul@bluffton.edu. 


Dayna Brown and Lisa Kann ‘87 were married 
July 3 in a quiet ceremony in Westfield, Mass. 


Dayna is director of community programs for an 


What’s happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, 


Regional 
Roundup 


Book 
Corner 


Washington, DC—Michael Duffy '80, Jime 
magazine's Washington bureau chief, 
helps celebrate the first novel of friend 
Rachel Cline ’79, author of What to Keep, 
during a publicity tour last summer. 


Fantastic Destinies 


Peru—Obie travelers enjoyed a two-week 
journey through Peru with Oberlin histori- 
an Steve Volk in October. The tour includ- 
ed overnight stays in Machu Picchu and 
the Sacred Valley, as well as visits to Lake 
Titicaca and Cuzco. 


www. oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs 


Nature Walk 


Western Mass.—Obies enjoyed a three- 
mile hike amongst the colorful foliage of 
the Hilltowns in October, followed by a 
potluck dinner at the home of Robert ’61 
and June Persing in Plainfield, Mass. 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


elder services agency in Lawrence, and Lisa is 
a principal scientist for Exact Sciences in 
Marlborough. They are living happily in their 
house in Burlington, “enjoying lots of cooking 
and golf together.” E: gdkann@comcast.net. ¢ 
Alison Case was promoted to the rank of full 
professor at Williams College, where she teach- 


es English. e Linda Lipkin, a high school liter- 


acy coach for the Boston Public Schools, was 
married to Sharon Feigenbaum August 8 in 
Provincetown, Mass. Their youngest daughter, 
Sophia, 5, was the flower girl, while Matthew, 
17, served as ring bearer. Emma, 10, read her 
letter to Governor Romney asking him to sup- 
port same-sex marriage. Lara Jordan James 
and family were among the attendees. E: 
Llipkin@aol.com. e Philip Stevens is an asso- 
ciate professor in the School of Public and 
Environmental Affairs at Indiana University, 
Bloomington. He received a Faculty Early 
Career Development (CAREER) award from 
the National Science Foundation and is a mem- 
ber of the Indiana Air Pollution Control Board. e 
Virginia Urban and Naomi Gross ‘82, who 
never met at Oberlin, are co-directors of the 
Fashion Institute of Technology (FIT) Tech Prep 
Consortium, a federally funded high school 
partnership program serving four New York 
City public high schools. Naomi is an assistant 
professor in the fashion merchandising manage- 
ment department, while Virginia is an associate 
professor of mathematics. E: naomi_gross 


@fitnyc.edu, virginia_urban@fitnyc.edu. 


Trombonist Jeremy Berkman says his busy 
summer included appearances at the Vancouver 
International Jazz Festival and Jazz Em Agosto in 
Lisbon, Portugal, with cellist Peggy Lee’s sextet, 
the Peggy Lee Band. The group released its third 
CD last summer on the Spoon label. Jeremy is 
still performing with the Vancouver Opera 
Orchestra and ‘Touch of Brass Quintet, “but feel- 
ing slightly more confident improvising these 
days.” His son, Augwin, began high school this 
fall. E: augwin@hotmail.com. e Anne Deane 


Berman has been on maternity leave for the 
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past year, living with husband Steve, daughter 
Clara, and new son Jacob in Point Roberts. 
Wash. Anne serves on the music faculty at the 
University of British Columbia, teaching theory 
and electronic music composition and compos- 
ing in collaboration with engineering faculty at 
the Institute for Computing Information and 
Cognitive Systems. At lowa State University, she 
composes in collaboration with faculty at the 
Virtual Reality Applications Center. Her latest 
work, Ashes to Ashes, an interactive memorial 
exhibit based on witness accounts of 9/11, 
was performed in Spain last spring and again 
this fall at the International Computer Music 
Conference in Miami. E: adeane@iastate.edu. 
e Mary Davies is coeditor of the recently 
released anthology Pinned Down by Pronouns 
from Conviction Books. The book contains poet- 
ry, stories, artwork, and interviews, examining 
the intersections of gender identity, sexuality, 
race, Class, ability, age, and other makers of iden- 
tity. Among the 75 contributors is Evan Hempel 
‘03. Mary lives in Boston and is working on 


a novel. 


David Posner lives in Berkeley, Calif., with 
husband Karl Jeffries-Posner and sons, age 3 and 
5, in a duplex with “a lush, leafy garden. Post 
PhD (evolutionary biology), I jetted academia 
and am now doing something-or-other in high- 
tech. Much fun.” E: posnie@gmail.com. 
George Wolfe is the editor and creator of 
the online satire magazine LaLaTimes.com, 
described as “The Onion for L.A.” by the Los 
Angeles Times. Based in Venice, Calif., where 
George lives with his wife and two children, the 
site provides an outlet for his self-professed 
“constant wonderment over the bizarre nature of 


life in Los Angeles.” Recent headlines include: 


“Saturn’s Rings Comparable to Los Angeles Air 
Quality,” “LAPD Beating Prompts New Foam 
{ubber Flashlights, Sedatives,” and “Wal-Mart 


Acquires California in Hostile Takeover.” 


Brian Lewis Bromberg and Chagit Glaser 
were married August 3 in Jerusalem, Israel. 
Brian is a class-action consumer lawyer; Chagit 
is a professional cellist. They live and work in 


New York City. E: brian@brianbromberg.com. ¢ 


Diane Goldberg Marcus and husband 


Michael welcomed baby Avery Jane last 


January 30. Diane is direc- 
tor of Belvoir Terrace, a 
fine and performing arts 
summer program for girls; 
Michael is director of Camp 
Greylock summer camp 
for boys; both are locat- 
ed in the Berkshires of 
Massachusetts. E: diane@belvoirterrace.com. 
e Gregory E. Miller released his first solo 


CD, From Bach to Bernstein: Romantic Music 


for Horn and Piano, on the MSR label last 


February; he collaborates with pianist Ernest 
Barretta. Last May, he was appointed associate 
professor of horn with tenure at the University 
of Maryland, School of Music, and after five sea- 
sons with the Empire Brass, he toured with the 
Burning River Brass of Cleveland this fall. He 
and wife Laura had their fifth child, Owen 
Gregory, in July. W: www.gregoryemiller.com. 


E: winstonhen@aol.com. 


Marcia Bean was appointed K-12 music and 
art coordinator for the District of Pelham in 
Westchester County, N.Y., where she's taught for 
eight years. “Also new is owning my first home, 
a co-op in Riverdale. Emerson started kinder- 
garten this year at Pelham.” A: 3050 Fairfield 
Ave., #2C, 
@earthlink.net. e Amber Fisher is superin- 


3ronx, NY 10463. E: emmbean 


tendent of the Lorain County Board of Mental 
Retardation and Developmental Disabilities, fol- 
lowing 15 years with the Murray Ridge Center. 
Amber lives with her 4-year-old daughter, 
Victoria, and holds a doctorate in public health 
from the University of Michigan. e Seth 
Moran was installing a seismometer near Mt. 
St. Helens this fall when it began erupting. After 
20 frantic minutes of trying to locate him, his 


wife, Elisa Wells 84, received word that Seth 


An 


VS, 


Moran at Mount St. Helens 


was “safely enjoying this spectacular view from 


afar.” e Richard Rosenblatt, still going by 


Richard ‘Tatum, is associate artistic director ol 


the Ark Theatre Company in Los Angeles, 
where his latest directing project, GOOD, is 
being produced. “Tom Abernathy '90 and | 
have co-produced a CD of satire of the Bush 
administration, Bushwa!, with editing help 
from Chris Moscatiello 90.” Richard perform- 
ed Chico Marx in Groucho: A Life in Review in 
3oston in October. W: www.arktheatre.com, 


www.bushwacd.com. E: tatumtot @earthlink.net. 


Carin Clevidence is 
among six recipients of the 
2ona Jaffe Foundation’s 
2004 Writers’ Awards, given 
annually to women writers 
who are in the early stages 


of their careers. The moth- 


Clevidence - 


er of two young children, 
Carin says she'll use the $10,000 prize to com- 
plete her collection of short stories and begin 
work on her novel, which is set on Long Island 
at the time of the hurricane in 1938. She is a 
freelance writing instructor, writer, and editor. e 
Dan Hamilton and Mary Ann Winkelmes 
welcomed baby Katherine Ann Hamilton last 
May 24. In August, Dan started a new position 
as assistant professor of law at the Chicago-Kent 
College of Law, where he teaches American 
legal history and property. E: dhamilton 
@kentlaw.edu. e Orlando Knauss, a director 
of the mergers and acquisitions department at 
Credit Suisse First Boston in New York City, 
was married in August to Rachel Kathryn 
Combe, the deputy editor of Elle magazine. e 
Mary Esther Malloy-Hopwood, Jeremy 
> 


Hopwood, and big brother Liam, age 2, 


wel- 
comed baby John 
Patrick Hopwood, 
“Bo, June 21 in 
New York City. 
“Laura Wolfe ‘90 
was the extraordi- 


nary doula at both 


Malloy-Hopwood 


boys’ births,” she 
says. E: malloyhopwood@yahoo.com. ¢ Joshua 
Salesin creates decorative turned wood items 
using antique tools that date to the mid-1800s. 
His work was displayed in major shows and gal- 
leries throughout the U.S. this year, including 
venues in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Portland. His ornamen- 
tal turnings were requested for the permanent 


collection of the Wood ‘Turning Center in 


ccc TS 


Philadelphia and have been added to several 
well-known private collections worldwide. E: 


info@joshuasalesin.com. e Deborah Smith 


writes: “I’m thrilled to be a homeowner again, 
this time mortgaged solo. In October, | moved 
into a charming little house in West Hartford, 
Conn.” She enjoys updates from Karen 
Hudson Cotlar in the DC area; Jennifer 
Goldsborough Sakano ‘90, in Japan with her two 
young sons; and Stephanie Letson ‘90 
and daughters in Kentucky. E: ammd99 


@hotmail.com. 


Janna Baty 


launched a new web site, 


Soprano 


www.jannabaty.com. She 
and Doug Wamble “com- 
pletely unwittingly” bought 
a house in Connecticut 


from a Conservatory grad 


and his wife. They live near 
the beach and encourage visitors. A: 66 Holmes 
St., Stratford, CT 06615. ¢ Lisa Beskin pub- 
lished her first collection of poems, My Work 
Among the Faithful, which won the 2003 Blue 
Lynx Prize. She earned an MFA at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts and has since taught cre- 
ative writing and English at Yale, Amherst, 
and Mount Holyoke College. e Christopher 
Cook's investigative book about the food indus- 
try, Diet for a Dead Planet: How the Food 
Industry Is Killing Us, was published this fall 
by New Press. “It’s an analysis of agribusiness’ 
impacts on consumers, public health, the envi- 
ronment, workers, and farmers—the whole 
unsustainable food system,” he says. W: 
www.dietforadeadplanet.com. E: cdeook@igc.org. 


and Shizuka Hsieh were married 


e Eric Haa 


last May in 


Tucson, Ariz. 
“Shizuka is a 
1993 Carleton 
eraduate, but 
after a year of 


teaching chem- 


istry in the now- 
defunct Kettering, she is an honorary Obie,” 
Eric says. Obie wedding guests included Lew 
Burrus, Dan Gelperin, Joan Messner, and 
Justin Wolfe. Shizuka is now at Smith College, 
while Eric spends most of his time at the 
University of Maryland. E: 


ehaag@umd.edu. e 


“| got a divorce 


ran) 


Katrina Mundinger writes 


es 
Ww 


last year (good thing) and bought a house this 
summer (very good thing). I've been teaching 
clarinet and playing in two groups, while work- 
ing part time for health benefits. I’m planning on 
returning to Bulgaria next summer with the band.” 
A: 2417 Madison St. NE, Minneapolis, MN 
55418, Pe 6121788.6124; Es 


@yahoo.com. ¢ Lisa Phillips and husband Bill 


folkclarinet 


Mead welcomed baby Clara Douglass Mead last 
May 23 in Woodstock, N.Y. Alisa Pearson, 
Jeremy Grob ’87, and Geoff Hudson ‘89 attend- 
ed Clara’s Simchat Bat (naming ceremony) in 
Hudson. Lisa is writing a book, Public Radio: 
The Lives Behind the Voices, due out next fall by 
CDS Books. She also teaches journalism at 
SUNY-New Paltz. E: Iphillips@hvc.rr.com. e 
Caroline Schutz, founder and lead singer of 
Folksongs for the Afterlife, a Brooklyn, N.Y.- 
based folk band, married David Adam Gould, 
founder and banjo player of Bootleg Remedy, at 
Whistlewood Farm last summer. Caroline is a 


web designer for ComedyCentral.com. 


Adrienne Adams married Scott Loberger last 


June 19 in Chicago. Obies in the wedding party 
included Judy Campbell, Wanda Cruz- 
Knight, Reggie Elliott, Rayshon Knight '90, 
and Dan Ash, Michelle Cleggett, and Annie 
Conde, all 92. Adrienne practices child and ado- 
lescent psychiatry in Chicago and is an assistant 
professor at the University of Illinois at Chicago. 
E: aadams_1@hotmail.com. e Lisa Caten and 
her partner of three years, Melissa Caten, were 
legally married in Massachusetts last June 5. ¢ 


Lisa Moses Leff and husband Ben Leff ’90 wel- 


comed twin boys, Adam and Meyer, in August. 
Both were taking time off before returning to 
work, Ben as a tax lawyer at Vinson and Elkins 
in Austin, Texas, and Lisa to teaching European 
history at Southwestern University. E: leffmos| 


@southwestern.edu. e Bob McDonald mar- 


ried Anna Flye last June 12 in Washington, DC, 
where Obie attendees included Nancy Crowe, 
Andy Eichfeld, Daniel Foster, Matthew 
Horner, Bill Palant, and Lisa Gibbs Smith 


‘93. Bob is in his 10th year as a member of the 
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U.S. Army Chorus and continues to perform in 
the DC area. E: bob_mcdonald@mac.com. e 
Abra (Abby) Carroll Nardo moved from 
Bloomington, Ind., to Memphis, Tenn., in 
August. Her one-year, predoctoral internship in 
Memphis is the last requirement of her PhD 
studies in school psychology at Indiana Univer- 
sity. She planned to return to Bloomington this 
fall to defend her dissertation. P: 901.728.5931. 


E: abbynardo@gmail.com. 


David Spencer and Aruna 


Spencer welcomed baby 


boy Kiran Chandra Spencer 
September 25. The fami- 
ly lives in New York. e C. 


Erec Stebbins, a molecu- 


aR 


Spencer 


lar biologist and head of 
Rockefeller University's Lab- 
oratory of Structural Microbiology, was featured 
in a New York Times article in August for his 
work in identifying bacterial proteins that cause 
disease. His research focuses on salmonella; last 
spring he and two colleagues published a ren- 
dering of a structure found in salmonella and 
other bacteria, which credited them as “moving 
molecular biology a big step forward.” e Eric 
Stein and Sue Josephs '93 welcomed their first 
child, Estella Hope Stein, July 25. They live in 
the East Falls section of Philadelphia. W: 


www.estellahope.com. E: suric@aol.com. 


Brian Dilkes writes: “Contrary to rumor, | am 
alive, well, and making progress toward becom- 
ing a productive citizen. | was married off this 
August to a woman with more names than these 
notes have space for (Monica Willemsen) and 
can now pursue a career of loafing and bon-bon 
consumption. Brian's sister, Elizabeth Dilkes 
‘97, was among several Obies in attendance. The 
couple lives in Seattle. e Dan Murphy moved 
to Cairo, his base as the new Arab world corre- 
spondent for The Christian Science Monitor. He 
left Indonesia last fall after 10 years “as a penni- 
less traveler, free-loader at the home of Brig 
Golden '90, an ultimate Frisbee evangelist, and a 
hack for Bloomberg News, Far Eastern Economic 
Review, and the Monitor.” Since September, he 
has spent his time working for the paper in Iraq 
and playing ultimate Frisbee with the Marines, 


“weather and mortar fire permitting. A: 14 
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Marashli St. Apt. 6, Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt. E: 
bungdan@yahoo.com. ¢ Children’s book author 
Sarah Thompson has published six books 
since leaving her job as a children’s book editor 
in New York City. She was interviewed by the 


Press Herald in Portland, Maine, in September. 


Brian Coralian says he’s had another phenom- 
enally successful year as electronic/acoustic 
drummer for the modern progressive rock band 
IZZ, “which is currently a darling of the under- 
world progressive rock scene.” In September, the 
group headlined the Prog in the Park festival 
in Rochester, N.Y., and spent the rest of the 
year completing their fourth studio CD. W: 
www.izznet.com. E: brian@izznet.com. « Amy 
Floyd, living in Manhattan Beach, Callif., took 
a leave of absence from her job to work on 
the MoveOnPAC Leave No Voter Behind 
Campaign to elect John Kerry. E: amyfloyd 


@ earthtones.com. 


Nena Davis and Andrew 
Henckler welcomed Clara 
Elizabeth Henckler-Davis 


last June 7. Nena opened 


Sage Counseling, a career 
counseling business, and 


earned her second mas- 


ter’s degree in psycholo- 
gy at Columbia University. Andrew earned an 
MBA at NYU's Stern School of Business, con- 
tinues to work at Moody's, and remains an avid 
home brewer. W: www.sage-counseling.com. E: 
nenaedavis@yahoo.com. ¢ Jennifer Mankoff 


welcomed baby Kavi Asher Mankoff-Dey in 
November 2003 and moved across the country 
to take a job as an assistant professor in the 
Human Computer Interaction Institute at 
Carnegie Mellon University. She’s looking for 
folks to start a chamber music group in 
Pittsburgh. A: 6323 Walnut St., Pittsburgh, PA 


15206. E: jmankoff @cs.cmu.edu. 


Matthew Cole is engaged to Stacey Crease 


and planning a March wedding. “After a lovely 


picnic proposal in the woods of Spring Green, 
Wis., we watched a full production ol 


Shakespeare's Twelfth Night under the stars,” he 
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Hearing the Call for Action 


eather West '97, along with other members of the Deaf and Deaf-Blind Committee on 
Human Rights, were fresh off the road last August, having just joined the Poor People’s 
Economic Human Rights Campaign at a March for Our Lives rally in New York. 

“We're here because our basic human rights are being violated,” said West, echoing 
the frustration of the deaf and deaf-blind community with whom she passionately works. 

Since 2000, she has served as advisor and later executive director of the Deaf and 
Deaf-Blind Committee on Human Rights, a grassroots organization in North Olmsted, 
Ohio, that she cofounded in 1998. Many of the 100 dues-paying members participate in 
demonstrations around the country, including 
picketing hospitals for a lack of interpreters 
and taking a stand against discrimination in 
the workplace. 

DDBCHR is an active member of the Poor 
People’s Economic Human Rights Campaign, 
which works to build the voices of impover- 
ished citizens who may be denied their rights 
to housing, health care, education, and living- 
wage jobs. 

During her senior year at Oberlin, West 
attended Gallaudet University, a school for the deaf in Washington, DC, as part of an 
Oberlin exchange program. Fueled by her experiences there, she organized a weekend of 
lectures and a panel discussion, hoping to bring the issues of deaf studies and deaf cul- 
ture to the Oberlin community. 

After graduation, she searched for a way to combine her interest in the deaf commu- 
nity and her community-organizing skills. In 1998, at the Poor People’s Summit in 
Philadelphia, she met Roland Emerson, a leader in the deaf community. Joining forces, 
they held an informational meeting a month later that drew about 30 people. 

“While at first | thought it would be wrong for a hearing person to be the director of 
an organization like this, | realized | have skills that are very much needed here,” says 
West. “We're not a service organization; we don’t say: ‘I’m hearing, so let me help you.’ 
We instead work with people behind the scenes by helping them to organize. | feel like it 
was my calling to do this.” 


—Joellen Craft ’05 
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Turning Crafts INTO 
Tools for Survival 


t was a crisp afternoon last December 

when classmates Francesca Peterson 

'03 (right) and Malisha Richardson 
(left) met in Oberlin to discuss their start- 
up alternative fair trade organization: 
Illuminating Nations Through Offering an 
Opportunity (INTO). 

In a few days, the pair would be off to 
Urbana, Illinois, sharing INTO’s vision with 
20,000 people at a convention of the 
InterVarsity Christian Fellowship. Friends 
since their freshman year, the women had 
forged a bond as members of a local church 
and the Oberlin women’s basketball team. 

“INTO was started our senior year,” says 
Peterson, who majored in history and Third 
World studies. While spending a semester in 
Ecuador, she met a group of church youth 
leaders, one of whom shared his personal 
vision for developing a company that would export goods to the U.S. as a way of sup- 
porting indigenous communities. 

Artisans could sell their crafts at a higher price in America than they could locally, he 
argued, while still offering a fair market value to U.S. consumers. Intrigued by the idea, 
Peterson brought some products home to test their marketability. 

“When Francesca asked me to start the business with her, | was hesitant,” recalls 
Richardson, an economics major. “Of course | wanted to start my own company, but | 
wasn’t sure about a nonprofit. | prayed about it, and agreed to do It because it was about 
helping people.” 

The pair got to work after graduation, at first using the College’s computer labs and 
library until they could find office space. Financial backing trickled in, allowing them to 
begin buying crafts for resale. 

The women returned to Ecuador last year to collect pieces from artisans in Comuna 
Cofan Dureno, an Amazon rainforest community struggling with a depressed tourist 
industry, pollution, and deforestation, and Peguche, located in an economically unbal- 
anced region in Northern Sierra. Back in the U.S., they sold the crafts at workshops and 
presentations for service and outreach boards. Peterson returned to Ecuador again in 
August, taking along a report of sales and offering tips on how artisans can enhance their 
products for the U.S. market. 

“Laura Chapal, an older artisan in Comuna Cofan Dureno and mother of 10, men- 
tioned how she can hardly afford salt to cook with,” says Peterson. “As we continue serv- 
ing families like the Chapals, we pray that INTO will one day be funded enough to insure 
these families a solid income source. Our mission is to provide an opportunity for these 
families to take their own step up.” 

For more information, visit www.intoworld.org. 
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—Joeilen Craft '05 


says. @ Julie Coris and Chris Wilkens were 


married July 3 in Juneau, Alaska. In attendance 
were Meredith Kriebel and Karina Quon. 
Julie and Chris live in the Boston area, where 
Julie works at a new college-prep charter school 
for inner-city students; Nick Thompson ‘99 is 
also on the staff. E: Julie_w ilkens@ yahoo.com. e 
Jon Madof is playing guitar and writing music 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., where he lives with wife 
Jonna Revitz. He leads the Jewish/jazz/rock trio 
Rashanim, which complet- 
ed its first European tour in 
October; the group is now 
working on its next Tzadik 
Records release. Jon per- 
forms in New York with 


John Zorn, Marc Ribot, 


Frank London, and others. 
W: www,jonmadof.com. E: jmadof@yahoo.com. 
e Justin Mog and Amanda Fuller were married 
August 22 in Madison, Wis. “An outdoor 
Quaker ceremony was followed by a potluck pic- 
nic, live music, games, and a parade led by us 
riding a tandem bicycle and dragging cans!” 
Obies in attendance were Kristi Arend, Evan 
Forman, Anne Howarth, Marguerite 
Moran, Beth Rennekamp, Joe Elder 51, 
Dave Toland ‘84, Dan Jaffee ‘87, Katie Green 
3eilfuss "93, and Danielle Hughey Corey and 
Kaelyn Stiles, both ‘97. e Diana Robins was 
married to Laurie Muggleton July 11 in 
Westbrook, Conn. Obie guests included 
Heather Iram Faretra, Anne Howarth, Beth 
Rennekamp, Suki Robins 68, and Sam Medina 
‘97. The couple also legally wed in Worchester, 
Mass., in May and moved to Decatur, Ga., where 
Diana is assistant professor of neuropsychology 
at Georgia State University. A: 881 Cinderella 


Court, Decatur, GA 30033. E: drobins@gsu.edu. 


Miriam Axel-Lute, “after the requisite couple 
of years in the Big Apple,” bought a house in 
Albany, N.Y. with her two partners, Rebecca 
Bryan and Robin Skyler. She is the news editor 
of the local alternative newsweekly and has a 
biweekly column, online at www.metroland.net 
looking_up.html. She hopes to soon release her 
second chapbook of poetry, Packing to Stay. 
W:www.mijoy.org. E: Miriam@mjoy.org. e 


Lynne Lamontagne Drouin jis a project ana 


lyst with UC-San Francisco's child and adoles 
cent psychiatry department, where she oversees 


implementation of a nationally recognized men 
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tal health screening model in San Francisco 
schools. Lynne says she enjoys cavorting with 
Kelsey Adams and Sarah Schoomer, both 96, 
and Emily Dakin and Magda Gianola, both '99, 


E: lynnedrouin@yahoo.com. ¢ Donald Holder, 


an East Asian studies major at Oberlin, has been 
a teacher and principal in China since 1996, 
currently near Hong Kong as an assistant princi- 
pal at Shenzhen Middle School. “I am the first, 
and as far as I know, still the only foreigner to be 
a senior school administrator at a Chinese pub- 
lic secondary school,’ he said in a New Mexico 
newspaper article in October. Donald also hosts 
a television show, After School Chinese, geared 
to help foreign primary school students in China 
learn the language. He was a guest lecturer at 
the Central Conservatory of Music in Beijing for 
a year and frequently lectures on curriculum 
issues to English teachers throughout the coun- 
try. He and his wife, Ting Ting Li, have a 3-year- 
old daughter. e Jessica Resnik and Ben 
Sanders 98 met up in Washington, DC, on 
July 4th for their “annual adventure tour.” Ben 
is finishing his last year of medical school at 
the University of North Carolina after taking a 
year off to earn a master’s 
degree in public health. 
Jessica still works for the 
Center for Environmental 
Management of Military 
Lands out of Colorado State 


University. “We'd love to 


Resnik 


hear from any friends out 
there!” they say. E: j_resnik@yahoo.com and 


Benjamin_sanders @unc.med.edu. 


Alia Ganaposki moved to New York City with 
her husband and new baby Sam, “Class of 2026. 
I lost track of just about everyone and am 
bummed about that,” she says. “Write to me!” E: 


queenalia@hotmail.com. e David Hartman 


ae ee 
married Jennie Bingham September 25 in New 
York. David is pursuing a master's degree in graph- 
ic design at the School of Visual Arts; Jennie is 
the associate creative services manager in the 


New York office of Better Homes and Gardens. 


Emily Anne Bell says she began her PhD 


adventures” in musicology at the University of 


Florida this fall. She was awarded an assistant- 


ship and is looking forward to digging into the 


2004-05 


tield, which she only recently realized was one of 
her true loves. She lives in Gainesville with her 


husband. E: lyricsoprano24@yahoo.com. 


Larissa Michalski Potiomkin is the new sec- 


ond bassoonist in the Louisiana Philharmonic 


Orchestra. She lives in New Orleans. ¢ Laura 
Shay was married in August 2003 to a PhD stu- 
dent in mathematics at Rutgers University, also 
a local musician, “in a wonderfully wacky cere- 
mony.” She lives in New Jersey and dances with 
her modern dance troupe in New York. She's 
also joined WOW, a women’s theater collective, 
and says she throws big parties at least once a 
month. She hopes to begin law school next fall, 
after her husband graduates. E: tigger@cs.ober- 
lin.edu. e Lydia Steier formed an experimental 
performance group, cellerDoor Berlin, in 2002 
after moving to Germany on a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship. The group draws together Berlin-area 
musicians, artists, dancers, and composers, and 
performed in New York and Dublin this fall. 
Lydia will direct the Intergalactic Contemporary 
Ensemble (ICE) in Eight Songs for a Mad King 
as part of Oberlin’s Artist Recital Series in 
February; she’s directed several plays and operas 


since graduating. 


2001 


Alyson Cambridge sang the role of Adina in 
The Elixir of Love, one of Gaetano Donizetti's 
funniest operas, in a summer production in 
Fredericksburg, Va. For the past year, she’s been 
part of the Metropolitan Opera's Lindemann 
Young Artist Development Program. e¢ Libby 
Fleming-Chian 


Joseph Chiang last June in a natural birth that 


welcomed baby boy Mies 


lasted 32 hours. Mies has galactosemia and 
reflux but is otherwise a happy baby. A: 1410 
Jancey ot., 5:2. OG a0. ks 


libby_fleming@w orld.oberlin.edu. e Sarah 


Pittsburgh, PA 


r . ” 
Myers Karlson and Andy “Big Andy 
Karlson vacated their apartment in Madison, 


Wis., last June to begin a cross-country bicycle 


tour. They conquered the mountains and arrived 
in Portland, Ore., for the wedding of Mike 
“Frunchy Bunchy” Cardiff and Gwyn Hughes 
in August before continuing north to British 
Columbia and then south to San Diego. W: 
www.mightykarlsons.com. E: sarahellenkarlson 


@hotmail.com. 


2002 


Dominique Atchison, a second-year divinity 
student at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, is an intern for Youth Ministries at 
Abyssinian Baptist Church in Harlem. She 
returned from a study seminar in Salvador, 
Bahia, Brazil, where she learned about Afro- 
Brazilian religion and culture. e Aleigh 
Bracken writes: “Sage Lewis ‘04 and I got 
engaged! We live together in Minneapolis, writ- 
ing grants to finance our performing arts piece, 
which will be developed in Cuba and then per- 
formed in Minneapolis. We are incorporating 
video, dance, music, and theater, what we call 
multi-dimensional reality.” E: aleigh92000 
@yahoo.com.e Jim Williams took over as 
artistic director of KAPOOT clown theater 


(www.kapoot.org), based in Chicago. He was 


also named artistic director of LID Productions, 
a nonprofit theater company in Chicago, and 
he was hired by the Big Apple Circus Clown 
Care Unit to work with sick and dying children 
in children’s hospitals. He was married in 
August to Anka Wojtkowiak, whom he met at 
a summer movement theater seminar while 
she was visiting from Poland. E: jimwilliams 


@world.oberlin.edu. 


2003 


H. Greg Walters began his Russian career as 
an OCREECAS intern working at the St. 


Petersburg Times. He's now a paid staffer at the 
Moscow Times and recently “scooped” a story on 
the Kyoto protocol that was picked up by AP, 
Bloomberg, The Globe and Mail, and UPI. “I’m 
starting to become an actual reporter or some- 


thine—instead of a college student posing as one!” 


OAM wants to hear from you! 
E-mail news and high-res digital photos to alum.mag@oberlin.edu or from 
our electronic form at www.oberlin.edu/alummag/form. html. You can also 
send mail to 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 
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FACULTY/STAFF 
Mary Elizabeth (Betty) Lasley, a professor 


of piano at the Conservatory from 1947 through 
1973; 
where she began work with Nadia Boulanger in 
Paris and Guido Agosti in Italy. In the 1920s, 
she studied with James Friskin at the Institute 


enjoyed two sabbaticals in Europe, 


of Musical Arts at Julliard and subsequently 
taught at the Foxcroft School in Middleburgh, 
Va. Upon her retirement from Oberlin, she 
moved to Dallas to live with her sisters, Ruth 
and Craig Lasley, both noted musicians and 
teachers. Ms. Lasley died August 27, 2004, at 


the age of 97, leaving many cousins. 


ES) 

Inez Louise Morrow earned a master’s 
degree at Columbia University and headed the 
children’s division at the Detroit Public Library 
until retirement. She died June 29, 2004, at the 


age of 100, leaving a niece. 


1928 

Kathryn Walker Bowman was a music 
teacher at the Westmont Upper Yoder Junior 
High School in Pennsylvania and taught for 17 
years at Westmont Presbyterian Church nurs- 
ery school. She was past president of the 
Johnstown Music League and past state treas- 
urer of the State Music Teachers Association. 
For more than 50 years, she taught private 
piano lessons, with many of her pupils choos- 


ing careers in music. She was among the first 


26 


women elders at the Westmont church and 
snag in the choir for many years. She died April 
29, 2004, leaving two daughters, seven grand- — 


children, and 11 great-grandchildren. 


1929 
Helen Gipson taught piano in Claremont, 
Calif., and was active in many musical circles. 
She was a member of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, the Claremont Symphony, and 
the Musicians’ Club of Pomona Valley, as well | 
as her local Audubon Society and botanical gar- | 
den. She died June 5, 2004, leaving her sister, 
Harriet Gipson ‘34. 


Alyce Neiding Jaeger was a retired elemen- 
tary teacher with the Elyria, Ohio, schools. She 
died January 26, 2004, leaving a son and two 


grandsons. 


Louise Bramm, a 26-year elementary school 


music teacher in the Richmond (Va.) public 


schools, held a master’s degree from North- | 


western University School of Music. She was 
active in the Ginter Park Presbyterian Church, 
the Woman's Club, and Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society International. She died August 1, 2004, 
at her home in Westminster Canterbury, leav- 


ing her nieces and nephews. 
Frances 


became a favorite substitute in the Bethlehem, 


Pa., schools. She and her family traveled exten- 


sively throughout the U.S. and Canada and | 


vacationed regularly at their Platte Lake cot- 
tage in Michigan. Active in various social and 
church groups, she retired to Arizona, and later | 
to Benonia, Mich., where she enjoyed bridge, | 
Scrabble, and knitting lap robes for the elderly. 

She died August 31, 2004, leaving two sons | 


and their families. 


Jeannette _Inscho Comings attended the 


Oberlin Conservatory and lived in Oberlin 


most of her life. A homemaker, she was active 


with the 19th Century Club and the Senior 
Forum, and she worked at the Carlyle Shop 
downtown after raising her family. She enjoyed 


music and reading. Mrs. Comings died 


Dean _VanSchaack Amstutz — 


enjoyed teaching elementary students and | 


September 29, 2004, leaving two sons, includ- 
ing Sidney Comings '69; five grandchildren, 
including Bruce Comings '07; and a great- 


grandchild. 


Vera Brown Pelton, a social worker early in 
her career, earned a master’s degree at the 
University of Washington. She worked for the 
State of Washington until her retirement in 
1973 and often said that her best years were 
those of early retirement, when she and hus- 
band Bob cruised the waters of Puget Sound 
and Canada. She died September 16, 2004, 
leaving two children, seven grandchildren, and 


|2 great-grandchildren. 


1932 
Margaret Auten Beveridge taught Sunday 
School for 20 years at the First United 
Methodist Church in Middletown, Conn., 
where her life revolved around family, church, 
and her community. She enjoyed quilting, 
crafts, dolls, and gardening and raised prize- 
winning Bantum chickens. She died July 31, 
2004, leaving two children, a brother, and four 


grandchildren. 


Henry Parsons, a well-known attorney in 
Moline, IIl., worked at the law firm established 
by his father in 1897. An active community vol- 
unteer, he served on the Moline School Board 
for 12 years, the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, the YMCA Board of Directors, the 
Moline Welfare Association board, and as 
secretary-treasurer of the Rock Island Bar 
Association for 32 years. Mr. Parsons died 
August 24, 2004, leaving his wife of 62 years; 
four children, including Linda Parsons Cohn 
64 and Charles Parsons ’68; a brother; 9 grand- 


children; and one great-grandchild. 


1936 

Lois Warfield Pye worked her way through 
Oberlin during the Depression years by doing 
childcare and housework in the homes of fac- 
ulty members. She and her husband, Ed Pye 
35, settled in the San Diego area, where she 
taught kindergarten, later becoming a substi- 
tute in the La Mesa Spring Valley schools while 
raising their three children. Widely known for 
her warm and outgoing nature, Mrs. Pye died 
August 28, 2004, leaving three children, six 


grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 
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Elorence McEnally Zuck, who shared a life- 
long passion for botany with her late husband, 
Robert Zuck '37, settled in Madison, N.]., where 
they established the botany department at Drew 
University. An associate professor of botany until 
her retirement in 1980, she helped spearhead 
the protection of the Great Swamp in the 1960s 
and its eventual designation as a National 
Wilderness Area. A life member of the Garden 
Club of Madison, Mrs. Zuck’s own stunning gar- 
dens were featured in Garden Design magazine 
and the book American Gardens, A Tour of the 
Nations Finest Private Gardens. Active in her 
community, she chaired the Madison Shade 
Tree Authority and volunteered with local 
museums and arboretums. She died June 4, 
2004, leaving four children, a sister, eight 


grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


29357 


Suzanne Rohn Ballard taught in elementary 
and middle schools in Kalispell, Mont., as well 
as at Bucknell University and the University of 
South Dakota. She was also a teacher's aid in 
Arcadia, Calif. A 21-year volunteer with the 
Arcadia Red Cross, she was involved in its 
blood service and Meals-on-Wheels programs. 
She died May 28, 2004, leaving a son, a daugh- 


ter, and two granddaughters. 


Dr. Craig Warren Borden, a professor at the 
University of Minnesota Medical School after 
WWII, became chief of medical services at a 
Chicago veterans research hospital in 1953. At 
Northwestern University, where he taught 
medical students and managed residents, he 
focused on cardiology and had a lecture series 
named in his honor. Dr. Borden moved to St. 
Vincent's Hospital in Little Rock, Ark., in 1977 
and later served as director of continuing med- 
ical He 1986, 


remained involved with the internal medicine 


education. retired in but 
department at the University of Arkansas. Dr. 
orden collected antique classical records, 
read history and biography texts, and enjoyed 
cooking meals for his family. He died July 19, 
2004, in Little Rock. He was preceded in death 


by his wife, Stella. 


Gilbert Cargill, a Tuskegee airman who 
learned to fly despite battles with racial dis- 
crimination, was born in Oberlin, where he 
developed a fascination with planes when a 


barnstorming plane made a forced landing in a 
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nearby field. He studied math and physics at 
the College and went on to earn his wings in the 
government's new pre-war Civil Pilot Training 
Program in 1939. A commissioned Army flight 
instructor, he was refused admission to Maxwell 
Air Base in Montgomery, Ala., and instead reas- 
signed to Moton Field in Tuskegee, the only 
place where the Army allowed black Americans 
to train as pilots. After the war, he held teaching 
jobs in Cleveland and Detroit while continuing 
to offer flying lessons. Mr. Cargill became the 
first black civilian to become an FAA examiner 
and was later appointed an honorary lieutenant 
colonel in the Alabama Air National Guard. He 
died July 16, 2004, in Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
leaving two sons, four grandchildren, and one 


great-grandchild. 


1939 


Martha Melville Fletcher, a noted textile 
conservator, also worked on the conservation of 
works of art on paper. An avid gardener and 
lover of animals and people, she died July 10, 
2004, in Seattle, leaving her husband, a daugh- 


ter, two sons, and six grandchildren. 


Nellis DeLay Harvuot, a longtime member 
of the cello and chamber music faculties at the 


School for Strings in New York, served for many 
years as principal cellist of the New York City 
Ballet Orchestra and as a principal singer with 
the Metropolitan Opera. She died May 27, 
2004, leaving daughter Susan Harvuot ‘65, a 


son, and a sister. 


_ Jerome Klein began his career as a writer and 


photographer for the Atlantic City Sentinel, 


where he helped “discover” Betty Grable by 


photographing her legs. Later, as director of 


marketing and public relations for Lane Bryant, 
he helped expand six stores into a nationwide 
chain. He was a founding member of the 
Public Relations Society of America and creat- 
ed a program that was adopted by the White 
House 1972 National 


Action Awards. With a passion for travel and 


in as the Volunteer 
writing, Mr. Klein wrote 34 books and hun- 


dreds of articles for noted travel publications. 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 


He spent his last years in Manchester, N.J., 
where he died May 1, 2004. He leaves his wife, 
son Robert Klein '69, a daughter, and grand- 


children. 


1941 
Katherine Bingham Kline served in several 
medical research assistant positions and was a 
longtime volunteer at Recording for the Blind. 
A devoted member of the Episcopal Church, 
she was a longtime member of Christ the 
Episcopal Church in Arvada, Colo. She died 
June 30, 2004, leaving two daughters, includ- 
ing Susan Kline '68, two grandchildren, and 
three great-granddaughters. Her husband, John 
Kline 64, and sister Verna Bingham Kinley °37 
preceded her in death. 


Phoebe Downing Smith was a church organ- 
ist and choir director in the Midwest and on 
the East Coast before her marriage to Dick, a 
Naval officer, whose career took the couple to 
communities around the country. They retired 
to San Juan Island, Wash., in 1978, where they 
built a home overlooking Goose Island, called 
Common Ground, which they opened to the 
community for weddings, art shows, and piano 
recitals. With a love for animals, Mrs. Smith 
was involved in the local whale museum and 
charities dealing with the protection of wolves; 
she was also an avid bird watcher and “adopter” 
of domestic strays. She died August 3, 2004, 


leaving her husband and other family members. 


Dr. Thomas Stevenson was a longtime col- 


lege instructor, holding positions at Michigan 
Tech, Santa Clara University, and as an assis- 
tant professor at Wayne State College in 
Nebraska. He authored or coauthored several 
books and translated articles and books from 
medieval French and Latin to English. He died 
May 21, 2004, leaving his wife, daughter, son, 


and two grandsons. 


1942 
Jean Mills Hill lived in Wisconsin, 
Washington, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
Tennessee, and Maryland while maintaining a 
summer lake home in Ontario. She died June 
20, 2004, at her home in Hagerstown, Md., 
leaving her husband, James Hill 41, three chil- 
dren, six grandchildren, and two great-grand- 


children. 
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Dr. Robert G. Turnbull, a retired professor 
and chair of the philosophy department at 
Ohio State University and previous chair of 
the philosophy department at the University of 
lowa, received many professional honors and 
awards, including the OSU Arts and Sciences 
Good Teaching Award and an honorary degree 
from Denison University. He was president 
of the western division of the American 
Philosophical Association, as well as chair of 
its executive board, and he authored an APA 
report that led to the creation of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. A lifelang 
supporter of civil liberties, Dr. Turnbull served 
on the lowa Governor's Commission on 
Human Relations. He died June 1, 2004, leav- 
ing his wife, Marguerite Turnbull '43, a son, 


and two grandchildren. 


Kathleen “Kay” Lenz was a music instructor 


at Hollins College, Milwaukee Downer 
College, and the Oberlin Conservatory. In 
Cleveland, she directed the instrumental 
music program at the Near West Side Civic 
Arts Center. She died September 4, 2004, 


leaving nieces and nephews. 


William Burwell Ward flew 55 combat mis- 
sions as a B-25 bombardier-navigator in the 
South Pacific during WWII. A Little League 
manager in Ohio and Connecticut, he was a 28- 
year sales representative at FMR Corporation 
and a 12-year, self-employed manufacturer's 
agent. He died August 13, 2004, in Simsbury, 
Conn., leaving three sons, a daughter, eight 


grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


1944 


Wyatt “Bud” Miller worked in catalog adver- 


tising and merchandise management at Sears 
National Headquarters in Chicago for 33 
years, followed by a similar position at 
Montgomery Ward in New York. Active in his 
Fair Haven, N.J., community, he also enjoyed 
vacationing at the family’s summer cottage 
near Lake Michigan. Known for his compas- 


sion, wit, and colorful storytelling, Mr. Miller 
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enjoyed playing tennis and cards. He died May 
19, 2004, leaving his wife, three daughters, one 


son, four siblings, and many grandchildren. 


Wa elon 
Martha Maze Royston, a longtime resident 


of Fox Chapel, Mich., was a member of the 


American Association of University Women, 
chair of the Fox Chapel United Way, and a 25- 
year member of the auxiliary board of the St. 
Margaret’s Hospital Foundation, serving as 
treasurer and Life Line volunteer. She died July 
21, 2004, at her family’s summer home in 
Eagle Harbor, leaving a sister, Fannie Maze 
Loveland '49, three sons, two daughters, 10 
grandchildren, and extended Oberlin alumni 


family members. 


Dr. John Burnham Shaw grew up in 
Oberlin, where his father, Frank Shaw, was 
dean of the Conservatory. After earning a PhD 
at Johns Hopkins University, he taught 17th- 
century English literature at Williams College 
from 1952 through 1955, and then at Hiram 
College until his retirement in 1988. Dr. Shaw 
spent many years teaching and conducting 
research in England, and he and his wife, Julia 
‘47, helped launch Oberlin’s Shansi program in 
South India, teaching there from 1959 through 
1961; they later spent a year teaching English in 
China at the Shanxi Agricultural University in 
Taigu. The Shaws moved to Kendal at Oberlin in 
2000. Dr. Shaw died June 14, 2004, leaving his 
wife; three children, including Frank Shaw '76 
and Clara Shaw Hardy ’83; and nine grandchil- 


dren, including John Burnham Shaw ’07. 


Barbara Baker Shetterly moved from 
Denver to Taos, N.M., 15 years ago, where she 
took special interest in the Pueblo Indian cul- 
ture and became active with the archeological 
society and community service groups. She 
returned to Denver in 2000, where she died 
June 28, 2003, leaving three children, two sis- 


ters, and six grandchildren. 


Margaret Thomlinson met her Oberlin 


sweetheart, Ralph Thomlinson ’48, when he 
was a veteran attending college on the GI Bill. 
As undergraduates, marriage was at first forbid- 
den to them by Oberlin, but they waded 
through the regulations to become the first 
post-war newlyweds. Although she chose a 


career in teaching, Mrs. Thomlinson often 


dreamt of becoming a major league ball player 
or an archeologist. She died June 22, 2004, in 
Foster City, Calif., leaving her husband, a 


son, two daughters, and three grandchildren. 


1948 

Dr. Robert F. Doolittle earned his PhD in 
physics at the University of Michigan. As an 
astrophysicist with TRW Systems in Redondo 
Beach, Calif., he worked on projects related to 
high-energy astronomy observatories, quasars, 
black holes, and the Hubble Telescope. In 
recent years, he enjoyed chatting with younger 
Oberlin alumni on the Internet. Dr. Doolittle 
died July 15, 2004, leaving his wife, two chil- 
dren, sister Betty Doolittle Peckham '49, and 


four grandchildren. 


1950 

John Lake “Jake” Clemence VII, a 45-year 
resident of Mountain Lakes, N.J., taught mid- 
dle school social studies in the Dover School 
System for 28 years. He earned a master’s 
degree at Kean College and was a member of 
the NJEA and MRCEA teachers associations. 
He died August 15, 2004, leaving longtime 
friend Robert Sproha. 


Rev. Frederick Keefe's amazing memory for 


baseball, hockey, and the Bible was made evi- 
dent in the sermons and lectures he gave 
throughout his 50-year career as a Presbyterian 
minister, teacher, counselor, and job placement 
consultant. A graduate of Princeton Theolo- 
gical Seminary, he served at the New London 
(Pa.) Presbyterian Church, the Church of 
the Redeemer, and Calvary Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia. He taught at Lincoln 
University and the Cornell School of Theology 
and officiated at 120 funerals a year. Also a 
sought-after lecturer, he gave 189 talks in a 
single year. Rev. Keefe died August 14, 2004, 
in West Chester, Pa., leaving his wife, Rev. 
Carolyn Berglund Keefe '51; daughter Chery! 


Keefe Kelly ‘77; a son; and a grandson. 


1951 

Dr. John Mack, a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author and Harvard Medical School professor, 
died September 27, 2004, following an auto- 
mobile accident in London. A resident of 


Cambridge, Mass., and founder of the psychi- 
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atric department at Cambridge Hospital, his 
early research included dreams, nightmares, 
and teenage suicide. Dr. Mack joined the 
Harvard faculty in 1972 and later founded the 
Center for Psychology and Social Change, 
which became the Mack Center last year. With 
the publication of his 1994 book Abduction, 
which detailed his controversial research on 
people who reported personal encounters with 
extraterrestrials, Harvard appointed a special 
faculty committee to review his clinical care 
and investigation of subjects, but after 15 
months declined to take any action. Dr. Mack was 
the author or collaborator of 10 other books, 
including The Cosmos: Human Transformation 
and Alien Encounters in 1999. He is survived by 


three sons, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


n955 
Dr. John Dudley Pruitt, a psychiatrist at 


Abington (Pa.) Memorial Hospital for 34 years, 
earned his MD at Temple University in 1959 
and later directed the continuing medical edu- 
cation program at Norristown State Hospital. 
Diagnosed with a heart condition in 1998, he 
retired to spend more time with his family, 
indulge in hobbies, and travel the world to enjoy 
opera and classical music. Dr. Pruitt died 
September 18, 2004, leaving his wife, daughter 
Alison Pruitt 88, son James Pruitt 90, brother 
Dean Pruitt ‘52, and two grandchildren. 


Martha Robb Spiegel earned a master's 
degree in library science at the University of 
Michigan and worked for the Campbell-Ewald 
agency in Detroit and the Engineering Societies 
Library and Inter-Doc Associates in New York. 
She chaired the New York City chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association and, as editor of 
the Directory of Published Proceedings, pioneered 
its computer-aided publishing in the 1970s. She 
moved from New York to Texas in 1992, where 
she worked as a tax-examining assistant for the 
IRS. An ardent supporter of charitable organiza- 
tions and social causes, Mrs. Spiegel took part in 
several Elder Hostel excursions and _ traveled 
extensively to Europe, China, and Uzbekistan. 
She died unexpectedly from a stroke August 15, 


2004, leaving a sister and brother. 


Phyllis Taylor Bucknell was a homemaker 


until 1995 when she began working in a nurs- 
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ing home in New Jersey. After seven years 
there, she went to the Southern Ocean 
Nursing and Rehab Center, where she organ- 
ized activities for residents. She died October 
8, 2004, leaving a son, a daughter, three grand- 


children, and a great-grandchild. 


1962 
Dr. Mary Bellamy Hamilton earned her 
PhD at the University of Wisconsin in 1978; 


her dissertation, Changing Aesthetic Views of 


Instrumental Music in 18th-Century Germany, 
was later published. An ardent musician and 
pedagogue, Dr. Hamilton retired as a professor 
of music at the University of Wisconsin 
Colleges in 1998 to teach piano and perform. 
She was married to Douglas Hosler '62 for 25 
years. She died June 5, 2004, in Madison, 
Wis., leaving a son, Jacob Hosler 95. She was 
preceded in death by a daughter. 


1974 
Dr. Joseph Jabaily, a 


Loveland, Colo., who was running for a seat in 


neurologist in 


the Colorado House of Representatives, died 
July 30, 2004, after being hit by a car while 
bicycling in a charity triathlon. In 1983, with 
advanced degrees from Case Western Reserve 
University, Dr. Jabaily opened Loveland'’s first 
neurology clinic. A longtime community 
activist, he was an independent House candi- 
date in 2002 and 2004 and served as a mem- 
ber and past president of the Thompson 
School Board. He and his wife, two daughters, 
and two sons were named the 1997 Volunteer 
Family of the Year in Loveland, where he was 
active in the Open Space Commission, the 
Loveland Medical 


Center, the United Way, and the Larimer 


Museum, the McKee 
County Medical Society. He leaves his family 


and many friends. 


1975 

Dr. Willie Ray Mackey, a renowned astro- 
physicist at the NASA Glenn Research Center 
and an African dancer in Cleveland, died 
August 6, 2004, of an apparent heart con- 
dition. After Oberlin, while studying astro- 
physics at MIT, he trained in African dance 
and drum under Raymond Sylla, an African 
cultural icon from Senegal, and performed 


throughout New England. After earning his 


1981, he 


Wilberforce University and collaborated on 


doctorate in taught math at 
projects integrating cultural arts and science. 
More recently, NASA lent him to Cheyney 
University, where he worked to provide NASA 
exposure and computer technology for stu- 
dents who lived in a homeless shelter. In 
Cleveland, he served as the director of Modern 
Africa Tama Tama and on the Ohio Arts 
Council. He is survived by two daughters and 


several siblings. 


ETL 
Gregory Hale Jones, an award-winning 


music composer for film and TV soundtracks, 
died suddenly in Los Angeles on July 22, 2004. 
His work included feature films, documen- 
taries, independent films, video games, com- 
mercials for national clients, and concert per- 
formances in the U.S. and Europe. A composi- 
tion major at Oberlin with a master’s degree 
from the California Institute of the Arts, he 
wrote original music for MTV during the net- 
work’s launch in the early 1980s. At the Disney 
Channel, he scored show themes and graphics 
for eight years, winning two national Emmy 
Awards, several New York Art Director's Club 
Awards, and a Clio Award. He moved onto fea- 
ture films in 1999, completing the full score 
for Paramount's Lara Croft: Tomb Raider, and 
in June 2004, completed a full score for Mj 
Tiny Universe, released last fall. Mr. Jones is 


survived by a son, a daughter, and his parents. 


1982 

Stephen Mecklenburg, who led the plan- 
ning and organizational effectiveness group for 
Capital One Financial Corporation, died near 
his home in McLean, Va., on July 18, 2004. 
He suffered cardiac arrest while training for a 
marathon. He leaves his wife, Kathy Wagner 


Mecklenburg ’83, and three children. 


1992 
Richard Winkle earned his master’s degree at 
the University of Chicago in 1994 and worked 
as an IT consultant in New York prior to relo- 
cating to Denver. He died unexpectedly 
September 20, 2004, following a life packed 
with learning, fun, travel, friends, and family. 
He leaves his wife, his parents, and many lov- 


ing friends. 


Alumni Association Honors Key Volunteers 


Members of the Oberlin Alumni Associa- 
tion took a break from committee meetings 
and planning sessions this fall to thank a 
dedicated group of Oberlin volunteers. 
Association President-elect Wendell Russell 
71 introduced the awardees during the 
Alumni Association's annual meeting in 
September. Among them was Special 
Achievement Award Bill 
Schulz '71, executive director of Amnesty 
International USA (see story on page 14). 


recipient 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD: 

Oberlin residents Don and Mary Louise 
Enigson VanDyke, both members of the 
Class of 1947, were described as the 
“poster boy and girl for sustained volunteer 
service to Oberlin.” A fitting description, 
considering that their 30-plus years of ser- 
vice includes everything from planning 
class reunions and hosting Conservatory 
recital receptions to cooking holiday meals 
for students. Mary Louise, a former music 
teacher, has led the Dictionary of American 
Hymnology Project at Oberlin for 20 years 
and served as a docent at the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. Don, a retired 
ophthalmologist, helped develop the land- 
scape at the Lewis Center for Environ- 
mental Studies and researched the history 
of Oberlinians killed in World War II for 
the Memorial Garden. Both have been 
active Alumni Council members and 
fundraisers over the years, as well as avid 
supporters of Conservatory students and 


Oberlin athletes. 


ALUMNI ADMISSIONS VOLUNTEER 

OF THE YEAR: 

New York admissions recruiter Carol 
Levine ‘84 was praised for her “tenacity, 
hard work, and coolness under fire” in lead- 
ing recruitment efforts in the high-profile 
market of New York. For the past six years, 
in addition to interviewing students and 
attending college fairs, Carol has helped 
with fall preview events and hosted annual 
parties in New York for admitted students. 


REGIONAL COORDINATOR OF THE YEAR: 
Co-coordinators Marybeth Hospador 
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Paul Treuhaft '64 
Also honored in September were retiring exec- 
utive board members Richard Anderson '54. 
Ted Gest ‘68, Clyde Owan '79, Christopher 
Pinelo '94, Patricia Cobb Tarnow '49, and 
Paul Treuhaft '64. 


Bridegam '57 and Harry Lavo ’61, other- 
wise known as the “dynamic duo of 
Western Massachusetts,” were praised for 
revitalizing a region that had seen little 
alumni activity for several years. The club 
has since held two wildly successful sum- 
mertime concerts at Tanglewood, as well as 
potluck dinners, a riverboat cruise, and a 
garden tour and has published several 
newsletters for Western Mass alumni. 


Crass AGENT OF THE YEAR: 

Amy Shub Rothstein ’68, agent for the 
Conservatory cluster classes of 1967, '68, 
and 69, was diligent in asking fellow class- 
mates for financial support, in part through 
her popular class agent letters. Upon taking 
the position in 2002, Amy bought a sub- 
scription to The Oberlin Review to keep up 
with the student point of view. She was 
described as a “visible and vocal presence 
on campus during Alumni Council week- 
end, adding to the vibrancy of the Class 
Agent program and the community itself.” 


CLASS PRESIDENT OF THE YEAR: 

Lauren Thomas-Kincaid ‘79 helped orga- 
nize the 25th class reunion last May, which 
included a panel on environmental con- 
cerns, author readings, and a symposium 
on U.S. Middle East policy. Commended 
for her punctual class letters and work in 
implementing a reunion website, Lauren 
was praised for her “creativity and enthusi- 
asm’ in planning one of the largest 25th 
reunions in recent history. 


CERTIFICATES OF APPRECIATION: 

Ben Ezinga ‘01, Joshua Rosen '01, and 
Naomi Sabel ‘02 were described as the 
“passionate creative forces behind the East 
College Street Project,” a three-acre area 
near the Apollo Theater that is earmarked 
for retail development and mixed-income 
housing. As the core development team 
since before graduation, the trio will break 
ground this spring on the $12 million pro- 
ject, which has attracted top independent 
restaurants and stores, as well as a partner- 
ship of public, private, and philanthropic 
Investors. 
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“TORIE” (KREBS) YOUNG, ‘44 FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT HOME 
NORTON OEHLING AND MARIAN BAUM ALBERT “AL” McQUEEN, ‘52 
RESIDENTS ASSISTANCE FUND 
ERNEST “ERNIE” EDDY, ‘49 
f r ' | For residents at Kendal, the Oberlin connection 
a , also offers opportunities to play an active part 
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Per nceon cre: used ae in the community, to become a valued asset in 
; : its agencies, institutions, and organizations. 
It isn’t just that studies prove volunteering in 
one’s community helps retirees to stay active 
and live better. Kendal’s residents are hands- 
on supporters, community workers, board 
ices rte dada members, willing helpers most likely because 
ALICE TAMEREETT CULBERT, ‘58 it’s just the way they have always been. As 
ED SCHWAEGERLE good neighbors, they get to know their new 
® hometown and are appreciated for being sen- 
KENDAL at Obevlinm sitive to Oberlin’s needs. At Kendal, volunteers 
make many new friends and gain this sense of 
% A EMAL Care Retirement Community belonging by joining committees to help gov- 
= eving older adults in the Quaker tradition. ern policies, run programs, and assist others. 
600 Kendal Drive + Oberlin, OH 44074 Kendal’s staff and directors, too, share their 
1-800-548-9469 + www. ka. kendal.org time and talents in Oberlin volunteer activities. 
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Line of Duty 
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Oberlin students waited up to four hours 
to cast their Election Day votes, many 
lingering well beyond the close of polls at 
7:30 p.m. At First Church in Oberlin, stu- 
dents entertained themselves with books, 
laptops, and even impromptu musical 
performances. The large turnout was due 
in part to students registering to vote 
in the swing state of Ohio rather than 
requesting absentee ballots from home. 
Although President Bush carried Ohio 
with 51 percent of the vote, John Kerry 
was favored in Oberlin by 81 percent. 


